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th of Rebruary, at 
beginning ais eastern part of 


, Africa, and throug out. sia and Austha- 
The end is visibl ‘thrdéughout Europe, Africa 


Australia. - 

-_ Il. The second is a 

of the Sun on the 5th 

lia and in the RG in 
HI. The third is a 


ar or tingform eclipse 


a 
Wf March, visible in Austra- 


‘ays. 


‘e : an. » * = 
. partial eclipse of the Moon 


r the year 1905. 


. | Africa. 


throughout North and South Ameriea, Hurope 
and Africa; the end throughout North and South 
America and in the extreme western part | of 

Commencement of: the eclipse, 8 o’clock 
8 min. in the evening. Middle of the eclipse, 7° 
o’clock 41 min. in the evening. End of the eclipse, 
1 o’clgck 13 min. in the morning (the 15th). Size 
of the eclipse — 0.292 (diameter of Moon—1.0). 
_ IV. The fourth is a total eclipse of the Sun on 
the 30th of August, visible in Europe, the Atlantic 
Ocean, North America, Africa and Asia. The 
Sun rises in the eclipse, which ends at 8 o’clock 


i 
on the 14th of August. The beginning is visible 


Vernal Bquinox, entrance of the Sun into Aries, 
‘Summer Solstice, entr: 
Autumnal-Equinox, entrance 
Winter Solstice, entrance of the Sun int 


a SUN (©); is.the reigning Planet this year. 
| CARDINAL POINTS. 


ance of the Sun into Cancer, 
of the Sun into Libra, 
o Capricorn, December 22nd, at 7 o’clock in the morning. 


17 min. in the morning. 


March 21st, at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
June 21st, at 10 o’clock in the evening. 
September 23rd, at twelve o’clock at noon. 


Centennial Almana 
following is an extract from the “Centen- 
mnanac” for.the year 1905: 

SUN is the reigning, Planet this year. 

Planet is moderately good, warm and dry, 
if it has good aspects, makes per- 
curly -haired,* strong, -mag- 
peaceable, great, honored, 


‘The 
- This 
a kind Planet, if 
sons handsome, 


nanimous, thoughtful, 
life. 


and imparts long 
Year in general.—The solar year is generally 
dry, less humid, and moderately warm. 
Spring.—Is temperate, in the commencement 
pretty humid particularly in April, which is very 
changeable. May is pleasant-and dry, but towards 
the close of the month, it will be cold and frosty. 
The, sheep. should therefore be kept from the 
grain field, and also as much as possible frozh the 
meadows. — ‘ 
Summer.—July is not altogether safesfrom frost, 
and besides there will be great drought. August 
in the commencement*will be windy, but after- 
wards clear and calm. The days are hot, but the 
nights cool, and the summer for the most part is 
<pleasant, but closes with stormy weather. 
Autumn «and Winter.—Are agreeable, dry and 
pleasant. Frost sets in and it freezes early, but 
‘ witha ‘moderate degree of cold; commences with 
rough and unpleasant weather, put will soon be- 
*. come pleasant. F “commences with pleas- 
; ath eat coldness, which 


_ ¥ continues until in 3 
», ° Cultivation of Su 
*menced early, and as quel 


in.—It must be com- 
s possible sown un- 
grow much, but will 
and other leguminous 


be good in the grail 
plants will not» 


cayed. o 
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ec for the year1905 ~ 
The sheep should be kept timely from the mead- 

ows. The second-math will grow well. Cabbage ~ 
and Turnips, on account of the drought, ‘cannot — 
grow well. g a 

Cultivation of Winter Grain.—Rye will be very — 
good, but a small crop, as also the Wheat. In 
spring the sheep should be kept from the g 
fields. = eateeet 

Autumn Seeding.—The Autumn Seeding should 
be well sown under, so that in the following wet 
spring it may not grow out; it is not necessary 
that it be sown very early. 

Fruit.—There will be more apples than pears, 
and an abundance of cherries, nuts, prunes and » 
acorns. 

Heps.—Although promising at first, yet there 
will be little or nothing of them. Therefore timely 
provision should be made for the deficiency. Becies 

Wine.—If in the last year there was no prin- 
cipal. wine, it will grow this year; for Mars, the 
Sun and the theréupon following Venus constitute — 
eyery seven years the right wine year. ee 

Tempests and Thundergusts.—The east and ~ 
north winds mostly prevail this year; at tim s 
also the west wind; but the south wind very, 
seldom. There will be frequent storms, accom: 
panied with thunder, lightning and hail, which } 
will be dangerous to the crops. 

Reptiles and Vermin.—There w 
dance’of toads, snakes and grasshoppers; — 
will be apt to grow in the grain. “ions 

Fish.—Will be moderately, ab 
where : aes 

Diseases.—At the close of the winter pleurisy, 
internal ulcers and inflammatory fevers will ones 
yail:; also often apoplexy, quinsy, cramp, palpi — 
tation of the heart, inflammation of the liver, — 
headache and pains in the spine. — San 
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FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


1905, - 


Being the first after Leap Year, and until the 4th - 
4 of July the 129th of American Independence. __ 


Arranged after the System of the German Calendars- 


CONTAINING 


: The rising, setting, and eclipses of the Sun and Moon ; the phases and places of the Moon; the aspects - 
| of the planets, the rising, setting and southing of the most conspicuous planets and fixed 
stars, the equation of time, and the time of high water at Philadelphia ; 
with a variety of useful and entertaining matter, official list 
of Courts of Quarter Sessions, &c. zz 
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Caleulated for the Meridian of Pennsylvania and the adjoining States. 


COPYRIGHT, 1904, by | 
JOHN BAER’S SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mailed postpaid for 10 cts. a copy. For wholesale rates address Publish * 


ovable Fe 
MOVABLE FEASTS. 


sima Sunda ia? 19. 

gesima Sunday, February 26. 

quagesima Sunday, March 5. 
‘Shrove Tuesday, March 7. . 

Ash Wednesday, or first day of Lent, March 8. 
3 Quadragesima Sunday, March 12. 
Mid Lent, March 29. 
Palm Sunday, April 16. 
Maunday Thursday, April 20. 
Good Friday, April 21. 
Waster Sunday, April 23. 
Low Sunday, April 30. 
Rogation Sunday, May 28. 
Decoration Day, May 30, 
Ascension Day, June 1 
Whit Sunday, June 11. 
Trinity Sunday, June 18. 
Corpus Christi, June 22. 


The chronology of the Jews for the year 5666 
The chronology of the Mahomedans for the 


Chronological Cycles. #4 


Thanksgiving Day, on fourth or last Thursday in No- 
vember as President may appoint. 

First Sunday in Advent, December 3. 

Sundays after Trinity are 23 this year. 

Christmas Day, December 25. 


-QUATEMBER OR EMBER DAYS. 
1st. On the 15., 17. and 18. of March. 
2d. On the 14., 16. and 17. of June. 
| 3d. On the 20., 22. and 23. of September. 
| 4th. On the 20., 22. and 23. of December. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 


Dominicalicatiettenc nt. c:s..:tie sidiietee s «is aie diebin Oa.6 A 
Lunar Cycle, or Golden Number.............. 6 
NERO SES 207s GARR SSS SEI SIDS 2 Ue 24 
Rinlat(? Qytle sci. sic so cabo s cere SRA Pei Ai 
MLOMAN |: MNGICHONG.. . . cos Hoa vs coke eee eb oe 3 
wulian “Period sone. cos cs Wee ees ck Nara ee 6618 


commences on the 30th of September 1905. 
year 1323 commences on the 8th of March 1906. 


CHARACTERS OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


gi Aries, the Ram. 
@e® Taurus, the Bull. 
&% Gemini, the Twins. 
mi Cancer, the Crab. 


¢& Leo, the Lion. 

&% Virgo, the Virgin. 
sts Libra, the Balance. : 
me Scorpio, the Scorpion.p=e Pisces, the Fishes. 


@6 Sagitarius, the Bowman, 
|z®& Capricornus, the Goat. 
> Aquarius, the Butler. 


— ASTRONOMICAL CHARACTERS EXPLAINED: 


© New Moon. 


c) First quarter, or Moon in general. 


éA Full Moon. 


€ Last quarter, or Moon in general. 


| Moon’s ascending Node, or Dragon’s 

| Head. 

% Moon’s descending Node, or Dragon’s 
Tail. 

 Moon’s Ascension. 

' Moon’s Descension. 

> Moon in apogee, furthest from the 
earth. 

€ Moon in Perigee, nearest to the earth. 


PLANETS AND ASPECTS. 


© Sun, $ Mars, 

% Mercury, Y Jupiter, 

2 Venus, bh Saturn, 

WU Neptune. qi Hershel, |A Trine 
4 & Earth, € Moon, 


NOTH TO THE READER.—The calculation of 


a . 


¢ Conjunction, or planets in the same longitude. 
* Sextile, when they are 60 degrees apart. 
O Quartile, when they are 90 degrees distant. 


, when they are 120 degrees distant. 


&§ Opposition, when they are 180 degrees distant. 


the Almanac is made to solar or apparent time, te 


which add the equation when the sun is slow, and subtract when fast, for the mean or clock ti I- 
culated originally by WILL. R. IBACH, successor toLAWRENCH J. IBACH. ; 


THE CULTURE AND VALUE OF ASPARAGU 


A Cheap and Healthful Vegetable, Not Difficult to 
Raise.—Its Sanitary Value and 
its Money Value. 


A very small proportion of farms contain an 
asparagus bed large enough to give the family 
a good meal of this delicious vegetable every third 
day for the six weeks that the stalks can be cut. 
The hardest season of the year for the country 
housekeeper to find acceptable material for the 
table is long after the winter stores are exhausted 
or have lost their freshness like old potatoes and 
shriveled beets, turnips and parsnips, and before 
the new crops are mature enough for use. Peas 
are among the first substantial products of the 
garden, and these are seldom ready to pick before 
the middle.of June. Dandelions, rhubarb and 
sometimes lettuce is ready for the tableearlier, but 
these, although excellent in their way are usually 
considered more as relishes than as real substan- 
tial food. Asparagus is much more like solid food 
than many who are unacquainted with it would be- 
lieve, but when properly prepared in connection 
with good bread toasted and creamed it will make 
a@ meal that will well take the place of many a 
meat dinner or supper. 

A distinguished physician has said that he be- 
lieved the time would come when a large part of 
the duties of the physician would be to instruct 
patients as to the kind of food they should eat, or 
in other words, that to prescribe the kinds of food 
and drink would largely take the place of pre- 
scribing drugs. Asparagus is looked upon almost 
as a medicinal food. It seems to help carry from 
the system waste material that otherwise might 
remain to the injury of health. Its use in the 
cities has increased at a wonderful rate during 
the past few years and market gardeners are now 
growing it by the acre or on many acres where 
formerly it was confined to quite limited areas 
usually called “beds.” It does best on lands free 
from stone or gravel, a sandy loam being an ideal 
soil. In such the stalks can be cut without sharp- 
ening the knife for every bunch. The ground can 
hardly be too rich, but it is not necessary to 
trench the land as was formerly the custom in the 
old country or bury manure two or more feet deep 
in order to make the beds last for years. The soil 
should be worked deeply enough so that the 
crowns of the plants when set may be from four 
to seven or eight inches beneath the surface. 
This will allow shallow cultivation over the 
whole surface before and after the growing sea- 
son if desirable. 

Having the ground deeply plowed and culti- 
vated make deep furrows three or four feet apart 
and set the plants in the bottom with the roots 
well spread out over a little mound or ridge di- 
rectly under the crown. Cover lightly and press 
the soil firmly over the roots. “Buy only year old 


in the roots 
y that carri 


may be well at this time to scatter fertilizer along 
the rows, for as I have said the ground can hardly 
be too rich. The richer the land and the better 


spread to some extent it is better to give them 
plenty of room. Plants three feet apart, if well 
fed and not weakened by too late cutting will last 
longer and produce better crops than if set nearer. 
Opinions differ as to the best time and methods 
for applying manure to this crop. Some open 
shallow furrows directly over the plants in the 
fall and fill with manure. Some claim that as no 
plant can assimilate plant food applied except 
when there are developed leaves, and as this 
plant makes no leaves till the cutting season is 
over, then the best time to apply plant food must 
be after one is through cutting for the season. 
Coarse manure and some kinds of fertilizer do not 
yield up the plant food till some changes have 
taken place: it takes time for manurial substan- 
ces to become available to the feeding roots of 
plants. The soil has the power to hold much 
pliant food in its grasp till living roots can seize 
hold of it. If I have coarse manure and apply it 
in the fall as a protection to the roots as well as: 
to fertilize the land I do not usually work it in 
till after the cutting season is over. I simply 
wash the bed over, leaving the washed out cover- 
ing as a mulch. If worked into the soil early be- 
fore the weedseed contained in it has had time to: 
sprout it will be buried in the soil where it will 
be likely to lie dormant till the soil is again 
stirred when it will germinate and grow to the 
annoyance of the cultivator. I like to have weeds 
sprout near the surface where they can be de 
stroyed by raking or lightly cultivating the 
ground. . 

After cutting, the soil being hardened by the re- 
peated walking over it, give the surface a 
thorough cultivating down near the crowns of the 
plants. And if the land is not already sufficiently 
rich I apply a good fertilizer freely and cultivate 
or rake it in lightly. Hand raking often while 
there is room to get between the rows will keep 
the weeds in subjection. 


ness, but air-slacked lime scattered freely overthe 


the cultivation the larger should the stalks be 
when ready to cut. As the plants are going to . 


The asparagus beetle has threatened the busi- — 
foliage when heavy with dew is a great help im Mg 
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Sun 
sets. 
h. m 


Sun 
rises. 
h. m. 


sun 
|slo. 
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Days’ length 9 hours 14 min. 


Sunday | 1 New Year | 9| 8 26lx%5 7| 3 29|h sets 7 45 even. 47 23|4 37 
Monday | 2 Abel, Seth |10) 9 19}p%20) 4 35/¢ rises 115 morn. | 4/7 23/4 37 
Tuesday | 3 Enoch 11/10 13) 5) 5 35)¢ sets 8 08 even. 517 23/4 37 
Wednesd| 4 Methusalemj12)11 7/4@17| 6 32) qqm ) SHC 38C f¢ Slr) 5/7 2214 38 
Thursday| 5 Simon 1yyer 1g 3} sets Gs. Y sets 13 44m) 6/7 22\4 38 
Friday | 6 Epiphany 112 52\g@616) 6 4)9 gr. hel. lat. north | 6/7 21/4 39 
Saturday | 7 Isidor 2) 1 42} 2) 7 2\Pollux so.12 39m U| 7/7 20/4 40 


2] 1st Sunday after Epiphany. Luke 2. Days’ length 9 hours 20 min. 
Sunday | 8 Erhard 3] 2 29815] 8 OchCh sets 7 2le. | 77 20/4 40 
Monday | 9 Julian 4,3 Als& 1) 8 57/69C 7* s0.817e. Cine] 7/7 20/4 40 
Tuesday |10 Paul, Herm.| 4| 4 58i¢%14) 9 55)9 sets 8 24 even. 8|7 194 41 
5 
6 


Miscellaneous Pagieiiats 


AR. &S. 
h. m. 


Wednesdj11 Hyginius 4 40pe= O110 49 20 Sryresseaelcg \pietiiag Me fas Bs 
Thursday/12 Rinehold 5 22)se13)11 45 E OUC sri.1258m!} 97 18/4 42 
Friday. {13 Hilary 7| 6 5ps=28imorn. ) 13. UC Y x8 m.| 97 18/4 42 


‘Saturday /14 Felix’ 8| 6 4910/12 44/6311 Hamel so. 6 23e| 9/7 17/4 43 
3] 2d Sunday after Epiphany. John 2. Days’ length 9 hours 28 min. 


Sunday {15 Maurice 8| 7 34\mM@22| 1 38h sets 6 57 even. 10|7 16|4 44 
Monday |16 Marcellus | 9) 8 23\g@ 8) 2 9Sirius south 10 52 e. /10)7 15)4 45 
Tuesday |17 (winbay °™™ 110! 9 15ige19| 3 4\> gr. libration east 10)7 14/4 46 
Wednesd|18 Prisca 10/10 9g 1] 4 3ie sets 8 39 even. 11/7 13/4 47 
Thursday|19 Sarah 1111 6pal4 5 AUCs rises 1251 m/J11/7 12/4 48 
Friday [20 F. Sebastian|12)morn.|@&26) 5 59 a: ee Coe 7 11/7 12/4 48 
Saturday |21 Agnes 112 3K 8} rises St ce. L714 49 


4] 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.8. Days’ length 9 hours 40 min. 


Sunday {22 Vincent 1 124] 7 Sadly ot lone. y rises 5 48m/12/7 10/4 50 
Monday |23 Emerentia 1 57\ge 6) 8 52IC per. h sets6 Ble. CingQjl2i7_ 9/4 61 
Tuesday |24 St. Catharine 3} 2 52i¢@18| 9 50\Rigel south 8 53 e. |12)7 8/4 52 
Wednesd|25 Paul’s Conv. 3 46/R% 1/10 45)¢ sets 8 54 even. 13/7 7/4 53 
Thursday|26 Polycarpus 4 38/#213)11 42 OSe@ Canon 9 57e.|13/7 54 
Friday |27 F. Chrysost.| 6) 5 31)£27}morn. 27. 68C $ vftem. [137 54 55 
Saturday |28 Charles 6 ists 7/12 45) sets 1127 even. [13/7 4/4 56 
5] 4th Sunday after Epiphony. Matth.8. Days’ length 9 hours 54 min. 
unday 8 


STO Or > Co bo bo 


DY Soe ple Peer 7 15ly%y22| 1 25|Arcturus rises 10 01 e{13/7 
_ Monday {30 Adelgunda | 8 8 Si 7} 2 27\Cgr.libr.w.oinQyingj13/7 24 58 
Tuesday |31 Virgil 9} 9 1sMe21) 3 38\cHIC AMebaren 7 44 e. [14/7 1/4 59 


: 
; 
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- MOON’S PHASES, ée. 


New moon the 5th, at 1 o’clock 17 minutes in| 


tthe afternoon; rain or snow. 

First quarter the 13th, at 3 o’clock 10 minutes 
‘in the afternoon; pleasant. 

Full moon the 21st, at 2 o’clock 14 minutes in 
the morning; snow and windy. 

Last quarter the 27th, at 7 9’clock 19 minutes in 
the evening; rain. 

Probable State of the Weather. 

JANUARY: Ist, 2d, cold; 3d, changeable; 4th, 5th, 
rain or snow; 6th, 7th, Sth, clear and cold; 9th, 10th, 
Jith, cloudy; 12th, 18th, 14th, clear; 15th, 16th, 
17th, mild; 18th, 19th, changeable; 20th, 2ist, 22d, 
snow; 23d, 24th, clear and cold; 25th, 26th, cloudy ; 
27th, 28th, rain; 29th, 30th, 31st, clear. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Clinton 2|Mifflin 9|\Cameron 16 
Philadelphia 2\Wvyoming 9|Bucks 23 
York 2\Carbon 9\Lackawanna 23 
Lehigh 2\Dauphin 9|Centre 3 
Mercer 2)\Blair 9/Elk 23 
Schuylkill 2|Clarion 9)Adams 23 
Allegheny 2\Fulton 10) Venango 23 
Greene 2|Perry 16 |Tioga 23 
Luzerne 9\Lancaster 16|Chester 23 


Susquehanna 9 


MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 


Morning stars. 


Venus after April 27. 

Mars until May 8. 

Jupiter after May 4. until November 24 

Saturn after February 3. until August 23. 

Mercury after March. 9. until April 22.; June 24. 
until August 29.; October 12. until December 15. 


Evening stars. 


Venus until April 27. 

Mars after May 8. 

Jupiter until May 4. after November 24. 

Saturn until February 3. after August 23. 

Mercury until March 9.; April 23. until June 24.; 
' August 29, until October 12. after December 15. 


PLANETS’ GREATEST BRILLIANCY. 
Mercury—January 22d, May 21st, September 
45th, rises in the morning before the Sun and 
sets in the evening after the Sun, April 4th, 
August 2d, December 16th. Venus—March 21st, 
June 2d. Mars—May 8th. Jupiter—November 
24th. Saturn—August 23d. 


destroying the larve. Chickens running among 
the plants learn to catch the beetles and are 
valued highly by growers for this purpose. This 
insect does little damage to any but young beds 
before they are old enough for cutting. The 
beetles are about done laying eggs by the time 
cutting stalks for the table is over. It is well 
when cutting to leave a few stalks as traps for 
the beetles to lay their eggs on and when they 
hatch pull up and destroy. The hot sun will kill 
the young larve if fully exposed to its rays when 
the insects are on the hot ground. The rust has 
injured asparagus some years severely but it is 
not sure to be always present. High culture may 
be the best preventive, though cutting diseased 
stalks and burning them is doubtless advisable. 
I would not, however, cut till the plants had time 
to lay up a good stock of vitality in the roots for 
pushing growth the following year. 


SOLAR AND STANDARD TIME. 


The calculations of this Almanac are made to 
solar or apparent time, to which add the equation 
when the sun is slow and subtract when fast, for 
the mean or clock time. 

To change Hastern to Central Time you will 
deduct one hour. This deduction does not how- 
ever apply to the rising and setting of the Sun, 
only to the Moon’s Phases. 

When the Sun rises at a place at 6. A. M., it will 
rise at 6. A. M. along the whole of the meridian. If 
you deduct 3 hours difference between New York 
and San Francisco, it would makeSunrising at the 
latter place at 3 A. M., which would be incorrect. 
The reason for this is owing to the revolution of 
the Earth. k i 

Years ago in travelling a few miles one was 
subjected to the annoyance of changing his watch 
to local time of the place visited. The difference 
between Boston and New York is 12 Minutes, be- 
tween New York and Washington 12 Minutes; 
until a few years ago each city kept its own local 
time. Since the Standard Time was established — 
the Time Signals are distributed throughout the _ 
United States every noon. ~ 

Our country is divided into four sections or 
meridian belts, approximately 15 degrees of longi-_ 
tude in width, so that each varies from those 
adjacent to it by exactly one hour. The Times 
are Eastern, Central, Mountain and Paci; 
describe these particularly would require t 
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Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
bis x end Remarkable Days. |W.| south. = IR. & S.| Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.| rises. | sets, 
ie won. we th. om. m.'h. m.'h. m 


Wednesd| 1 Bridget — |LO| 9 54/g@6 6] 4 26|Castor south 10 42e]147 06 0 
Thursday| 2 Candlemass |11|10 46)@520| 5 18/63¢ ¢ rises 12 26 m/1416 5915 1 
Friday | 3 Blasius 12/11 35iaB 2) 6 3 @ Y rises 11 06e W146 585 2 
Saturday | 4 Veronica 1f ve" 23) #14]: sets Gp 4. oh bh oe, =(|146 5715 4 


6] 5th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.13. Days’ length 10 hours 10 min 


Sunday | 5 Agatha 1} 1 O27) 6 46]9 sets 9 12 e. 1416 5515 5 
Monday | 6 Dorothy 2| 1 53\gh 9] 7 44/Pencbola > 38 m. Cin VIl4i6 5 6 
Tuesday | 7 Richard 3) 2 36\¢$24) 8 40/Algolsouth551e. /1416 535 7 
Wednesd} 8 Sotomon 3} 3 18pm 7) 9 851C apc d2C 7* 80.6 16/1416 5215 8 
Thursday} 9 Apollonia | 4| 4 Opg22/10 30) in Aphelion 146 51/5 9 
Friday {10 Scholastica | 4! 4 43lqi 6/11 25/s2/(( 2f sets 10 44 e|14/6 505 10 
Saturday |11 Euphrosina | 5] 5 27\—é18|morn |¢ rises 12 11 morn. [14/6 4915 11 
7] 6th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.17. Days’ length 10 hours 26 min. 
Sunday [l2 Hage = 16 6 idle O12 40/7 12. cho ° a [146 476 13 
Monday |13 Castor 7| 7 2gae15} 1 46 Spica so. 3 50 m/1416 465 14 
Tuesday |14 Valentine 8) 7 54lgae27| 2 44/¢ gr. libr. e. 9 $*21978/1416 
Wednesd/15 Faustinus | 9} 8 48)@#11) 3 41/¢W CCanopusso.837el1416 4315 17 
Thursday|16 Julianus /10| 9 45/g@%26) 4 35/Regulussouth 1213ml14\6 42/5 18 
Friday {17 Constantia |11/10 42h4@ 9] 5 47\¢ rises 1159e. Al14i6 4115 19 
Saturday [18 Concordia {12/11 40)4@21| 6 13/2 sets 1019 even. [14/6 39/5 21 


rs —— 


8] Septuagesima. - Matth. 20. Days’ length 10 hours 44 min 
Sunday |19 Susanna Ijmorn |¢€ 2| rises SS = 1416 38/5 22 
Monday |20 Eucharius | 2/12 37/\g¢@15| 7 4/ee/¢ per. Pos, Cin QI1416 3715 23 
Tuesday |21 Eleonora 2| 2 33\¢@27| 8 18\Siriuis south 8 20 e. |146 36/5 24 


Wednesd|22 Faghinston’s | 3) 3 38/K? 9] 9 28/Arcturuns rises 8 40e1416 34/5 26 
Thursday|23 Serenus 4| 3 23/K£21/10 39\Capella south 6 5411416 33)5 27 
Friday |24 Matthew  _| 4] 4 17ist 6/11 48lgxh 63 ¢rises11 45el13/6 3215 28 


Saturday |25 Victor 5] 5 11)x45 18})morn }2f sets 959 even. _{13)6 31/5 29 a 
9] = Sexagesima. Luke 8 Days’ length 11 hours 2 min. 

Sunday |26 Nestor 6| 6 Slee 5/12 54 26; Soe= 9: F716. 113164 31 

Monday |27 Leander 7| 6 S58icHel7) 1 51 C gr libration wj13)6 2815 32 

Tuesday |28 Romanus 8| 7 51igs O| 2 22sHiC 2 sets 939e. [1316 275 33 


- SATURN (h) is on the 12. in Conjunction with the Sun and cannot be seen. 


February has 28 Days. 


cine MOON’S PHASES, ée. 
New moon the 4th, at 6 o’clock 5 minutes in 


ithe morning; stormy. 
First quarter the 12th, at 11 o’clock 20 minutes 


in the forenoon; cold. 

Full moon the 19th, at 1 o’clock 52 minutes in 
‘the afternoon; snow. 

Last quarter the 26th, at 5 o’ciock 3 minutes in 


the morning; stormy. 
Probable State of the Weather. 


Frsruary: Ist, 2d, cold; 3d, changeable; 4th, 5th, 
@th, stormy; 7th, 8th, 9th, clear and cold ; 10th; 
L1EM 12th, cold; 18th, 14th, 15th, changeable; 16th, 
17th, clear; 18th, changeable ; 19th, 20th, 21st, 
anowstorms; 22d, 934d, 24th, bright and clear; 25th, 
26th, windy; 27th, 28th, mild. 


Court of Saar ‘Seabioks ‘ad Cecmon: Plees. 
‘Westmoreland 6)Cumberland 6)Snyder 


Bradford 6|Northampton 13]/Forest 2t 
Columbia 6|Crawford 13! Monroe 27 
Juniata 6| Jefferson 13| Franklin 27 
Northumberl’nd 6}Lawrence 13|Montour 27 
Brie 6|Huntington 13|/M’ Kean 27 
Philadelphia 6|Clearfield 13]Sullivan 27 
Bedford 6|Washington 13|/Somerset 27 
negra 6!Clinton 27 


a a avant ‘aeal of expindekion: gas Standard Geog: 
raphy will amply repay the labor of research. 
Take for example Oct. 24 the sun rises 6.41. 
On this date the sun is 16 min. fast, you will 
then subtract 16 minutes and have as the result 
6.25 A. M. mean or clock time. The meridian belt 
or Section of one’s residence may require a deduc- 
tion of one or more hours to give the Standard 
time for that section. In the division of the 
Standard time one-half hour is not recognized. 


MONEY IN HORSE BREEDING. 

Horse breeding when judiciously carried on, has 
always been and is likely to be a reasonably 
profitable business for the American farmer. The 
great danger in the business is that at the pres- 
ent time, owing to the fact that horses are scarce, 
the horse of no particular breed or class is com- 
manding a fair price, and many farmers are led 
to regard a horse of this kind as a profitable ani- 
mal to produce. Such horses should not be bred 
because, even when the greatest care and pre- 
caution possible are taken in breeding for definite 
types, there will always be a large number of the 
so-called misfits, which are the first class of horses 
to be affected by overproduction or any other 
thing that is likely to cause a depression in the 
market. 


—Signify to the horse in some other way than 
by a blow or oath what you want it to do. The 
first way is brutal and the other way is silly, if 
not sinful. 


THE. SQUAB INDUSTRY. 


It is a Nice Business and One That Can be Made 
Remunerative at all times. 


With 800 Homer and Antwerp pigeons, Fed 
Sudow, a clerk in a grocery store, is doing a nice 
business in raising squabs. He writes: My plant 
consists of a house 250 feet long, 16 feet deep and 
10 feet high, divided into 18 rooms, an 11 feet 
high wire runs to the south of house, all one rua. 
The wire is put two feet in the ground; no boards 
are used. The construction of my nests and nest 
room for a pair of birds differs from anyone else’s 
I have seen. I give each pair of birds a nest room 
of 20 inches deep (2x10-inch hoard shelves’ % 
feet long, 10 inches high; in this compartment 1 
place a removable box, just to the nest 8x10 
inches,open top and oneside, whichgives a chance 
to clean very readily with a small hoe, enabling 
one man to clean the whole 250-foot house in four 
hours. Pigeons ‘ook for a dark place to hatch, 
and having this one separate compartment there 
is no interference from other breeders. We all 
know so well when making love we look for a 
secluded spot; pigeons are a great deal of the 
same nature. 

A thorough cleaning is done every week; the 
nests from which squabs were taken that week 
are removed and whitewashed again, this keeping 
the house perfectly whitewashed at all times with- 
out further disturbance to the birds. Never re- 
main over 15 minutes in one room. Two cups of 
kerosene oil is mixed to a bucketfull of white 
wash. Kerosene is a great lice and lice egg 
destroyer. The droppings are taken from the floor 
with a large shovel. The house is made rat and 
mice proof with mice proof wire netting under the 
floor. The manure is also scraped in the run from 
the ground and a horse and hand cultivator used 
to refresh the soil, never allowing it to get green. 


ONE WON THE OTHER LOST. 


A few, days ago two farmers came to town and 
both brought butter for sale. One of the farmers 
had his product pressed into neat, compact half- 
pound packages, and he readily sold it at 25 cents 
a pound. He said that he could not meet the de 
mand for his butter. The other had his butter in 
a bucket, and it looked soft and watery. After 
tramping around town from place to place crying 
to sell, he gave up in disgust, and said it was no — 
use to bring butter to town to aon 88 nohee? 


would buy it. ir 
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_ Weeks and R 


2 Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
south. slo.| rises | sets 
Days. heen. m.{h. m fh. m. 


- Wednesd| 1 St. David 9 8 4216613) 3 4jAntares sets 9 UV e. [12/6 26/5 34 
Thursday| 2Simplicius |10| 9 32)@628) 4 23 gr. hel. lat. south [12)6 245 36 
Friday | 3 Samuel 10/10 20\@@10| 4 46ig rises 11 30 e. = W/12/6 23/5 37 
Saturday | 4 Adrian 11/11 6\@@26) 5 23/5h¢ 2 in Perihelion /12)6 21/55 39 


10] Quinquagesima. Luke 18. Days’ length 11 hours 20 ‘min, 
Sunday | 5 Frederick {|12|/11 50\g% 9| 5 59 S8C 2 oS Cin Bi116 205 4 


H 


W. Moons Miscellaneous Particulars. 
h. 


Place. h 


Moon 
co 
m, 


markable Days. 


. 


Monday | 6 Fridolin 1|*f27" 33|¢23) sets 6.Spica so. 7 26e/11/6 19/5 41° 


Tuesday | 7 Shrove Tuesd| 2| 1 16-=% 6| 7 29) sets 9 30 even. {11/6 17/5 43 
Wednesd] 8 Ash Wednesd| 2| 1 58)18] 8 23/¢ 33, Regulusso. 7 33e/10)6 165 44 
Thursday} 9 Prudence 3] 2 40g 0] 9 196UC d2C 6¥O MPS |LO|6_ 15/5 45 
Friday [10 Apollonius | 4] 3 24lg@12/10 16)s rises 1110 even. [10/6 13/5 47 


Saturday |11 Ernestus 5] 4 QDau25]11 11/7* sets 1152 even. |1({6 12/5 48 
11] Lnvocavit. Matth 4. Days’ length 11 hours 38 min. 


Sunday (12 Gregory 6| 4 56/a%10\morn.| {mp 2 sets 9 36 e. 96 11/5 49 
Monday [13 Emma 7| 5 45lqe24/12 27| 814. Procyon sx 916 105 50 
Tuesday 14 Zachariah | 8| 6 36\g@% 8| 1 29|Castor south 7 57 e. | 96 8/5 52 
Wednesd|15 Emberday | 9| 7 30)@%22) 2 21\C gr. libr. east gW 96 7/5 53 
Thursday/16 Cyprianus |10| 8 25) 7) 3 13/U Stationary A} 86 65 54 
Friday {17 St. Patrick |10| 9 21)4@19| 3 54/¢ rises 10 59 e. 86 415 56 
Saturday |18 Anselmus {11/10 18}¢@ 0} 4 1)/2/ sets 8 58 e. 816 315 57 


12] Reminiscere. Matth. 15. Days’ length 11 hours 56 min. 


Sunday [19 Josephus 12/11 15jg@13| 4 46/2 Agsets935eCing] 76 2/6 58 
Monday |20 Matrona 1/morn.|¢& 28} rises 6950. Denebola 1} 49e| 7/6 116 59 
Tuesday |21 Benedictus | 1/12 11/K210) 7 3G P.Ocrh i EE Menteg| 7/6 O16 
Wednesd/22 Pauline 211 ‘\8#25) 8 16/Altair rises 3 05 m. | 6/5 58/6 
Thursday|23 Eberhard | 3} 2 3ig45 9] 9 30|Wega rises 9 35. | 65 57/6 
Friday [24 Gabriel 4| 2 59|p4s 24110 40/g3@ ¢ rises 10 27 e. | 65 55/6 
Saturday |25 Ann. V. M.| 4| 3 S5kaG Gil 43\oy1© Bin Perihelion] 65 54/6 

13] Oculi. Luke 11. Days’ length 12 hours 14 min. 
Sunday (26 Kmanuel | 5] 4 51\sMe18\morn. oO g Rea | 6)5 5316 7 
Monday |27 Gustavus | 6) 5 deen 0 ve it 
Tuesday |28 Gideon 7| 6 36\g614 
Wednesd|29 Eustasius | 8) 7 291627 
Thursday|30 Guido 9| 8 18811 
Friday [31 Detlaus 10} 9 4)@B24 


who 


ore), 


'1 10) sets 8 32 even. 55 4916 11 


3 47/3 rises 10 05 e. vu! 45 4716 13 
4 24 gh€ 2 sets 9 20 e. 45. 4516 15 


12 43\\E_ 27. Cet GutC| 5 5116 9 
| 2 (lh rises 425 morn. | 55 48/6 12. 


MOON’S PHASES, é€c. 
New moon the 6th, at 12 o’clock 19 minutes in 
the morning; frosty. 
First quarter the 14th, at 3 o’clock 59 minutes in 
the morning; snow. 2 
Full moon the 20th, at 11 o’clock 55 minutes in 


the evening; frosty. 
Last quarter the 27th, at 4 o’clock 35 minutes in 


the evening; pleasant. 
Probable State of the Weather. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 6) Warren 6|Luzerne 6 
Armstrong 6|Montgomery 6|Lebanon 13 
Schuylkill 6|Beaver 6] Union 13 
Lycoming 6|Cambria 6|Blair 13 
Delaware 6|Potter 6|Dauphin 20 
Allegheny 6|Indiana 6|Pike 20 
Butler 6|Wayne 6|Berks 20 

Mercer 6! Fulton 20 


Fayette 


WHY MEN DIE. 


It has been said that few men die of old age and 
that almost all persons die of disappointment, 
personal, mental or bodily toil, or accident. The 
passions kill men sometimes even suddenly. The 
common expression, “choked with rage,” has little 
exaggeration in it, for even though not suddenly 
fatal, strong passions shorten life. Strong-bodied 
men often die young, for the strong use their 
strength and the weak have none to use—the lat- 
ter take care of themselves, the former do not. 
As it is with the body so it is with the mind and 
the temper: the strong are apt to break, or like 
the candle rut; the weak burn out. The inferior 
animals which live temperate lives, have gene- 
rally their prescribed term of years. Thus the 
horse lives 25 years, the ox 15 to 20, the lion about 
20, the hog 10 or 12, the rabbit 8, the guinea pig 6 
or 7, The numbers all bear proportion to the 
time the animal takes to grow its full size. But 
man of all animals, is one that seldom comes up 
to the average. He ought to live a hundred years, 
according to the physiological law, for five times 
20 are 100, but instead of that he scarcely reach- 
es an average of four times the growing period. 
The reason is obvious—man is the most 
irregular and most laborious and hard working of 
ali animals. He is always the most irritable, and 
there is reason to believe, though we cannot tell 
what an animal secretly feels, that, more than 
any other animal, man cherishes wrath to keep it 
warm, and consumes himself with the fire of his 
own reflections. 


SAN JOSE SCALE NOTES. 

A report has been started to the effect that the 
San Jose scale was exterminated by last winter’s 
severe weather. Unfortunately this is not true. 
By the middle of June the scale will show its ac- 


tivity, if not promptly treated. The man who de- 


pends upon the weather or on any other agency 
than his own efforts to save his trees, will soon 
find that in order to obtain fruit he must accept 
donations from his friends, or buy, beg, borrow or 
steal. 
Making the Lime-and-sulphide-of-Potash mixture. 
We have so many calls for a reliable remedy for 
the San Jose scale on a few fruit or shade trees 
where one cannot conveniently prepare the boiled 
Lime-sulphur-salt Wash, that we take great pleas- 
ure in announcing that the mixture of Lime and 
Sulphide of Potassium (“liver of sulphur”), dis- 
cussed below, is the most easily prepared effective 
substitute for the boiled wash that we have yet 
tested. It is too expensive to be recommended on 
a large extent, but will be very useful where one 
has but a few trees. Apply it as a spray, wash or 
paint to all parts of the infested trees and shrubs. 
Sulphide of potash is»commonly known as 
‘liver of sulphur’ and is sold by all druggists. It 
comes in the form of light yellowish brown lumps, 
and is put up in pound, five pound, and ten pound 
packages. Larger packages can doubtless be ob- 
tained if desired. It is readily soluble in water 
and the right quantity by weight should be dis- 
solved in a barrel, pail or basin. The lime should 
be slacked in a separate receptacle and when both 
substances are in liquid form, put them together 
and add water to make the right proportions. 
In our experiments, twenty pounds each of lime 
and sulphide of potash to forty gallons of water 
(one pound of lime and sulphide to two gallons 
of water) were employed and the results were 
about as satisfactory as where the boiled mixture 
was used. The disadvantage of this mixture lies 
in the cost of the sulphide, making it tooexpensive 
for orchard spraying. It is very convenient, how- 
ever, for a few small trees or shrubs in the village 
garden, and may be prepared by taking one pound 
each of lime and sulphide of potash to a pail of 
water.—Report of the Connecticut Agricultural 


Experiment Station for the fear, 1903. 


—s i 
—Harduppe—What is your idea of an optimist? — 
Borrowell—A man who lends money and expects 


to get it back. ; 


SAR St nar ere once 


APRIL, 4th Month. 


“ Sia 2 See eee H| Moon Moon sun| Sun Sun’ 
x Weeks and Remarkable Days. |W.| south ey ons |p &S,| Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.| rises} sets 
ry ry bj h. m |° 2° | hm m. |h. m{h. m. 


astors0.6 46e. Cin@! 4)6 446 16 
a] ‘ Days’ length 12 hours 34 min. 
unday | 2 Lhevdosia {11 10 32\g¢%22) 4 32s Stationary 4\5 4316 17 
Monday 3 Ferdinand {12/11 14pm 6 5 3@: sets 9 14 e. 315 4216 18: 
‘Tuesday | 4 Ambrosius | 1/11 56)g218| rises UG 4. Cat, yerElgne y.8e%e Ap 41/6 19 

3 


4 1C 


Wednesd| 5 Maximus | 1/77 39\—it 0) 7 13\¢ Stationary 40/6 20 
Thursday| 6 Egesippus 2] 1 2212) 8 Ms3xC UC eC rises! 215 38/6 22 
Friday | 7 Aaron 3| 2 Glg24| 9 4/h sets 3 53 morn. 25 37/6 23: 
Saturdav| 8 Dionvsius | 3| 2 53\@it 8110 3h Stationary 215 36/6 24 
15] Judica. John 8. Days’ length 12 hours 52 min. 
_ Bunday | ¥ Prochorus | 4| 3 Aljge2U|10 59|Pollux south 6 26 e.| 2\5 34|6 26: 
~ Monday [10 Daniel 5| 4 Sil 2/11 52\e sets 8 45 even. 155 3316 2% 
Tuesday {11 Julius 6| 5 22\pR1¢|morn. sWCssets9 16e] 1/5 316 29: 
Wednesd|12 Eustachius | 7} 6 15) O12 45 12. ) gr. libr.e. | 1/5 2916 31 
Thursday|13 Justinus 8] 7 Dw@13} 1 Big Ste OL sets7 44e a} OF 28/6 32: 
Friday {14 Tyburtius 5 2716 33 


, 8| 8 4/@27| 1 55|h rises 3 28 morn. le 
Saturday {15 Olympia 9] 8 5Sig& 8| 2 38)7* sets 9 37 ec. C in QIS|5 26/6 34: 
16] Palm Sunday. Matth. 21. Days’ length 13 hours 10 min. 
Sunday [16 Palmsunday |10| 9 5ale@ 20 3 21|Denobelasvuth 959e. U5 25|6 35: 
Monday |17 Rudolph — {11/10 49| RF 2} 4 20)\e sets 8 07 even. 05 24)6 36: 
Tuesday |18 Atneas 12/11 45/Rs14) 5 16 &)§ ae 2 57: e: 115 23/6 37 
Wednesd|19 Anicetus morn] #226 rises |e 19. 2f sets 7 36e.| 1/5 22/6 38 
Thursday20 Maundy Thu.) 212 Allgtz 10) 8 14\s3C ¢ rises 8 33 e. | 1/5 21/6 39 
Friday 21 Good Friday} 2| 1 30lgty 24] 9 25}h rises 3 m. © &t @&| 115 20/6 40 


Saturday |22 Cajus 31 2 37k 7/10 29|Arcturus so 1210m. 215 18)6 42 
17) = Aaster. Mark 16. Days’ length 13 hours 26 min. 


Te a a ee TO 1716 43 
Sunday [23 Laster Sun. | 3 3 d4[aR 1911 30/68 Inferior sHiC 25 17\6 43 
Monday |24 Easter Mon. 4) 4 3014 6lmorn.|C gr. libration west | 25 166 44 
Tuesday |25 Mark Evan.| 4| 5 23 1812 19 2 sets 7 08 e 25 156 45: 
Wednesd|26 Cletus 5] 6 14\@& O12 42 26.2, sets 7 08eu] 2)5 1416 46 | 

" : 


Thursday|27 Anastasius 7 1\@@13| 1 25/\6°O© RS S rises 7 59e| 315 12\6 48 
Friday [28 Vitalis m7 47|@e27| 1 59einQ shC him CinB| 3) 1116 49 
Saturday |29 Sybilla 8| 8 31\s% 8| 2 36|Alphaccasouth 1 01m 315 106 50 
18] Quasimodogeniti. 1. Sund. after Easter. John 20. Days’ length 13 hours 42 m. 
Sunday 30 utronus 9 9 1 is%20| 3 7|Spica south 1043e 135 9651 


VENUS (@) is on the 27th in Inferior Conjunction with the Sun and passes 


, from Evening to Morning Star. 


April has 30 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 

New moon the 4th, at 6 o’clock 23 minutes in 
the evening; frosty. 

First quarter the 12th, at 4 o’clock 41 minutes 
in the afternoon; pleasant. 

Full moon the 19th, at 8 o’clock 37 minutes in 
the forenoon; rain and cold. 

Last quarter the 26th, at 6 o’clock 13 minutes in 
the morning; stormy. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


APRIL: Ist, 2d, clear; 3d, 4th, 5th, clear, frosty ; 
6th, 7th, warm; 8th, 9th, rainy; 10th, 11th, 12th, 
clear; 13tht, 14th, 15th, pleasant; 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, rainy and cold; 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, pleasant 
and warm; 24th, 25th, changeable; 26th, 27th, 
28th, stormy; 29th, 30th, rain. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Allegheny 3|Susquehanna 10/Adams 17 
‘Greene 3|Lehigh 10)Lackawanna 17 
Philadelphia 3| Wyoming 10/Centre 24 
Tioga 3|Northampton 10/Venango 24 
‘Carbon 10/York 17|Juniata 24 
Huntington 10/Mifflin 17|Franklin 24 
Perry 10|Lancaster 17|Chester 24 
Clarion 10!Bedford 17 


CALVES FOR THE MARKET. 

Calves from three to six weeks old, and weigh- 
ing about 100 pounds, or say from 80 to 120 
pounds, are the most desirable weights for ship- 
ment. The head should be cut out, so as to leave 
the hide of the head on the skin. The legs should 
be cut off at the knee joint. The entrails should 
all be removed, excepting the kidneys, the liver, 
lights and heart should be taken out. Cut the car- 
cass open from the neck through the entire length 
from head to tail. If this is done they are not 
£0 apt to sour and spoil during hot weather. Many 
a fine carcass has spoiled in hot weather because 
of its not being cut open. Don’t wash the carcass 
out with water, but wipe out with a dry cloth. 
Don’t ship until the animal heat is entirely out of 
the body, and never tie the carcass up in a bag, 
as this keeps the air from circulating and makes 
the meat more liable to become tainted. Mark for 
shipment by fastenng a shipping tag to the hind 
leg. Calves under 50 pounds should not be 
shipped, and are liable to be condemned by the 
health officers as being unfit for food. Merchants, 
too, are liable to be fined if found selling these 
“slunks” in violation of the law. Very heavy 
calves, such as have been fed on buttermilk, never 
sell well in our market—they are neither veal nor 
beef. 

~Helping Him.—‘Boss,”, began the beggar, 
“can’t you help me? I ain’t ate nothin’ for three 
days.” 

“Oh! I see,” interrupted Crabbe, “trying to 
make a record for fasting, eh? Well Ill help you 
all IT can. Don’t let me stop you. Good-day!” 


THE PEACH ORCHARD. 


Soil on which It Is Located Must Be Neither Too 
Rich Nor Altogether Poor, 


In spite of the disasters experienced by peach 
growers during the last five years, peach orchards 
are being planted in considerable numbers and on 
large areas. This is a wise thing to do, as a big 
crop now and then helps to average up the lean 
years and the years when freezes destroy large 
areas of peach orchards. Gradually localities are 
being found in most of our states where the dis- 
asters come rarely and where crops of peaches 
are common. 

Soil for peach orchards may be of almost any 
character, except swampy. Wherever situated it 
should contain enough sand to permit of a sort of 
natural drainage about the roots. Where there is 
a hard, compact clay beneath, peach trees should 
not be planted, as the roots of the trees find it 
difficult or impossible to penetrate it and are com- 
pelled to feed only in the surface soil. When the 
water in the surface soil is gone, the roots are ex- 
posed to the drought. When they go into winter 
in this condition they are most easily affected by 
the cold. It is now believed that moisture in the 
soil has a very important influence in bringing 
trees through severe winters unharmed. In ad- 
dition, where there is a hard pan that will hold 
water, some of the trees will most likely be set in 
basins that will keep their roots immersed for 
weeks during the wet weather. This often re 
sults in the destruction of the tree, as the roots 
of peach trees must have air as well as water to 
enable them to grow. The texture of the subsoil 
has much to do with the success of the peach 
orchard. It must not be so impervious to water as 
to hold it for long periods and it must not be so 
porous as to permit it to leak away too readily, 
The soil should be loose enough to permit the 
passage of water, but must be close enough to 
keep the law of capillary attraction in operation. 
A good peach soil is neither too rich nor too poor. 
A too rich soil gives wood growth at the expense 
of fruit.—Farmers’ Review. 


—Something Serious.—“Well,” said Marryat, “I 
don’t know where my next meal is coming from.” 

“What!” exclaimed Naybor, “why what's the 
matter?” ; 

“Oh, my wife’s had a fight with the butcher 
again and she’s looking for a new one.” 
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Sunday | 7 Domicilla 
Monday | 8 Stanislaus 
Tuesday | 9 Job 
Wednesd|10 Gordianus 
Thursday|11 Mamertus 
Friday 12 Pancratius 
Saturday |13 Servatius 


Sunday [14 Christianus 
Monday |15 Sophia 
Tuesday |16 Peregrinus 
Wednesd|17 Jodocus 
Thursday|18 Liborius 
Friday {19 Potentia 
Saturday |20 Torpetus 
21] Cantate 
Sunday {21 Prudens 
Monday [22 Helena 
Tuesday |23 Desiderius 
Wednesd|24 Esther 
Thursday|25 Urbanus 
Friday |26 Edward 
Saturday |27 Lucianus 
22]. Rogate 5th Sunday 
Sunday |28 William 
Monday 
Tuesday |30 Decoration 
Wednesd|31 Manilius 


10110 24/217] 3 52lo “Hom Spica swe 
11]11 2ligty 4| 4 SES perigee gg(| 3/4 527 8 
12}morn.|g%z 16) rises. | 

12/12 19 1/8 Altair south 3 57 m.| 34 50\7 10 


4. Sunday after Easter. 


10/10 1ei11| 3 6/2f rises 3 41 morn. 


MAY 5th, Month. 

H.{| Moon Moon sun| Sun| Sun 

W.| south. aq R. &S.} Miscellaneous Particulars. |fast|rises.| sets. 

A bm. | bem. m |h. m.{h. m. 

86 52 

716 53 

& 616 54 
Thursday| 4 Florianus (12/i° Alg#10) 6 SONED4. cUOQ sUC | 36 416 56: 
Friday | 5 Godard 1/12 5O0lgi25| 7 57\g rises 7 36 even. 315 3)6 57 
Saturday | 6 Aggeus 2| 1 38igae 9) 8 54) Stationary 45 2)6 58: 


Paruraay | OAszeus | Ae 
19] Mis. Domini. 2. Sunday after Easter. John 10. Days’ length 13 hours 58 min. 


3] 2 28\ee24| 9 49 Denebola south8 40e.| 4\5 1/7 59 
3| 3 19|\gH 8}10 42\C gr. libration e. §6© 45 O07 O 
4| 4 112011 31)9 in Aphelion WC | 4/4 597 1 
5| 5 Als 6lmorn.|Antares sets 8 49e. A 44 58/7 2 
5) 5 5718/12 17 Sin hris. 147m) 44 57/7 3 
6] 6 Oem Of 1 17/812. Cans 44 56/7 4 
7| 7 43\¢@12| 1 50\¢ south 11 28 even. 44 55\7 5 


Saturday [lo Serva ee no aa ee 
20] Jubiiate 3. Sunday after Easter. John 16. Days’ length 14 hours (2 min. 


44 5417 6 
4\4 53/7 7 
344 52/7 8 


8] 8 36\¢& 25, 2 26|Wega south 3 05 m. 
91 9 29/kF 5| 3 8|Alphacca so. 11 54e 


18. hrises119m.| 34 51/7 9 


1| 1 17) 14] 9 11\¢ south 10 51 even. 3/4 49)7 11 
John 16. Days’ length 14 hours 24 min. 
D2 LAZIO LO[sHIC SEP em QO! 34 A48|7 12 
3) 3 11\@610/11 3\¢ gr. libr. w.g7i1.348m 34 487 12 
3| 4 4\@425/11 54|Rigel sets 7 32 e. 314 47\7 13 
4| 4 55\a& Simorn. Oh® breezes, w| 34 467 14 
5| 5 42\~@B&24/12 20 25éhChs.1253m| 34 45/7 15 
5| 6 27\s% 612 48|Polluxsets11 09eCaB 3/4 44/7 16 
6| 7 11\s$18| 1 9\¢ south 10 19 even. 
after Easter. John 16. Days’ length 14 hours 34 min. 
7 7 63- 5| 1 39|Regulus rets 12 18m 3144 437 17 


29 Maximilian| 8| 8 35-17} 2 8i¢ 2.8 gr. hel. lat. so. 3/4 42/7 18 


9] 9 1729] 2 38\¢9¢ Arcturus s0.932¢e 3/4 42/7 18 
3/4 41/7 19 


JUPITER (2{) is on the 4. in Conjunction with the Sun and cannot be seen 
' MARS (¢) is on the 8th in Opposition with the Sun and shines all night. 


34 43\7 17 | 


May has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 

New moon the 4th, at 10 o’clock 49 minutes in 
the forenoon; changeable. 

First quarter the 12th, at 1 o’clock 46 minutes 
in the morning; pleasant. 

Full moon the 18th, at 4 o’clock 36 minutes in 
the afternoon; pleasant. 

Last quarter the 25th, at 9 o’clock 49 minutes in 
the evening; rain. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


May: Ist, 2d, 3d, clear; 4th, 5th, changeable; 
6th, 7th, 8th, clear; 9th, 10th, windy; 11th, 12th, 
18th, clear, warm; 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, cloudy; 
18th, 19th 20th, clear, dry: 21st, 22d, 23d, change- 
able; 24th, 25th, 26th, rain; 27th, 28th, 29th, 
clear; 80th, 31st, clear and cool. 


SUPREME Court—at Harrisburg 29 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 
Philadelphia 1)Lawrence 8) Forest 15 
Bradford 1\Crawford 8|Union 15 
Schuylkill 1/Westmoreland 8/Bucks 15 

ayne 1| Jefferson 8|M’Kean 22 
Columbia 1)Washington 8|Montour 22 
Northumber!’nd 1/Clinton * 8|Monroe 22 

Cameron 1\Clearfield 8) Hlk 22 
Luzernne 8}Somerset 8|Sullivan 22 


Erie 8|Cumberland 


DISTEMPER IN CATTLE. 


If Taken Early, the Disease Can Be Checked 
Readily and a Cure Effected. 


The first symptom of cattle distemper usually 
noticed is swelling of the throat, especially the 
throat glands. It is more common with young ani- 
mals than older ones, but may attack cattle at any 
age. The swelling comes suddenly, often within 
24 hours, and is generally severe. It is preceded 
by discharges from the eyes and nose, accom- 
panied with some fever. The swelling gradually 
increases in size until an abscess containing a 
thick yellow pus forms. Often two or three of 
these abscesses form about the throat, on the side 
of the head, or along the jaw. The distemper ap- 
pears to be somewhat contagious, but not es- 
pecially so. If taken early, cattle distemper may 
be relieved ordinarily by rubbing the parts thor- 
oughly two or three times daily with liniment 
made with equal parts of turpentine, kerosene oil 
and alcoholic tincture of camphor. This rubbing 
should be kept up faithfully until the swelling is 
entirely scattered. If, however, the swelling 
progresses too far, and abscesses form, they 
should be opened with a lancet, and the opening 
washed out twice a day with soap suds, made of 
castile soap and warm water. Let it partially dry, 
and then apply freely a solution of blue vitriol of 
the strength of a tablespoonful of vitriol in half a 
pint of water. Continue this process until a cure 
is entirely effected.—T. E. Richey, in Epitomist. 


RASPBERRIES IN HILLS. 


Not a Common Method of Planting But a Very 
Profitable and Satisfactory One. 


A correspondent asks whether anyone has tried 
raising raspberries in hills, so as to allow cross- 
cultivation and to eliminate the necessity of hand 
hoeing. I have, and consider it a perfect success, 
although a little hard work around the hills will 
be necessary if no weeds or grass are allowed to 
make seed. 

I have always used a stake at each hill and tied 
up the vines for a part of the year at least. When 
first trimmed, I like to tie them up fairly close un- 
til thoroughly cultivated; then loosen the string 
and let them spread, but not fall. This I regard 
as the ideal treatment, but it makes two tyings 
of each hill necessary. Still if such yields could 
be had as we used to get from a patch of Kirtland 
red raspberries grown in hills between grapes 
which were on stakes eight feet both ways, almost 
any amount of care would be justified. I have 
pickled three pints of berries from a single hill at 
a single picking when the patch was being picked 
twice a week, and a quart per hill per picking 
was not uncommon from the best parts of the 
patch. These berries were grown with from three 
to six canes let in each hill, and loosely tied about 
two and one-half or three feet from the ground. 
The tops, when fruit laden and fully spread, occu- 
pied a space of possibly three and one-half feet in 
diameter. Of course, berries thus grown can be 
allowed to attain a much greater height than 
when no support is given. 

The Kirtland was a fairly vigorous grower, ber- 
ries of only medium size, and soft, but in yield 
and flavor I have never seen them excelled. 
With the introduction of better shipping berries, 
we lost the stock, and I have not seen them ad- 
vertised for years. I should be glad to learn if 
anyone still has this variety in cultivation. 

I am now growing only small patches, but they 
are all staked and cross-cultivated, the labor being 
no greater than when grown in a row and tied to 
a wire, and the greater height of cane giving a 
larger crop than I believe I could get if cut off 
short, so as to be self-supporting.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


—Bloobs (at the art exhibit.)—I think this pict- 
ure must have been hung by mistake. Slobbs— 
Yes; the artist should have been hung instead. 


| 


_ JUNE, 6th Month. 


e eat ‘ H.| Moon | voons Moon ‘ sun| Sun | Sun 
saat ope Reriarkable Days. |W | south. R. &$| Miscellaneous Particulars. |fast] rises.| sets. 
Days. h.|h. m.| Pe} hb. m. m.{h. m{h. m. 

u hursday 1 Ascension {11/10 46|\ga&25 3 59638C SUC eerie ase. 2\4 7 20 

Friday | 2Marcellus [12)11 34jqe 8) 4 52 ey et @ perratest, = | 214 4017 20 

Saturday | 3 Erasmus 1 eget 23|qe#20| sets. |W 3. ¢ south 9 40e 2/4 39\7 21 


23] Exaudi. 6th Sunday after Easter. John 15. Days’ length 14 hours 42 min. 


ee OT 
Sunday | 4 Darius 2 1 15)g® 2) 8 38|¢ rises 243 morn. | 2/4 397 21 
Monday | 5 Bonifacius | 3} 2 18)@%14) 9 28/¢ gr. libr. east WC} 2/4 39/7 21 
Tuesday | 6 Artemus 31 3. 1/98829/10 15) rises 3 20 morn. | 24 38/7 22 
Wednesd| 7 Lucretia 4| 3 54\@11/11 6\Aldebarans.929e. A} 2 38)7 22 
Thursday| 8 Medardus 5] 4 47\m@25/11 49h rises 11 59e. Cin Q 1/4 37/7 23 
Friday | 9 Barnimus | 5] 5 39¢& 2\morn. Sirius sets 8 38e.| 1/4 37/7 23 
Saturday |10 Flavius 6} 6 30\¢@17/12 32 10. ¢south909e] 1/4 37/7 23 


Saturday |1U Miavius | | 0 alee SO 
24] Whitsuntide. ‘John 14. Days’ length 14 hours 48 min. 
Sunday [11 Whitsunday| 7| 7 22¢@ 29) 1 9g rises 228 morn. | 1/4 36\7 24 
Monday |12 Whitmonday| 8} 8 1411) 1 53/2 rises 259 morn. | 0/4 36/7 24 
Tuesday [13 Tobias 919 ShP24) 2 22 C2. 6s 7*rises 247 m| 0/4 36/7 24 
Wednesd|l4 Emberday {10/10 4g% 9| 3 4jh Stationary 24 36/7 24 
Thursday|15 Vitus 11/11 1y%s 23} 3 48\h rises 11 31 e. 8/4 35/7 25 
Friday [16 Rolandus /12|11 59g 8) 4 3] é)' sets 148m. |S/4 35/7 25 
Saturday |17 Nicander: morn. 22| rises |SES 17% QdHIC Srisnary| OF 35/7 25 

“25] Trinity Sunday. John 3. Days’ length 14 hours 50 min. 
Sunday |18 Arnolphus | 2[12 56|g@6 6| 8 51j/° rises 2 18 morn. 1/4 35/7 265 
Monday [19 Gervasius | 3} 1 52\@618| 9 36/C gr. libration west | 1/4 35)7 25 
Tuesday |20Sylverius | 3) 2 45\@& 1/10 17/0 rises 234m. | 14 35/7 25 
Wednesd|21 Raphael 4) 3 34 @B13|10 S5ly'nper’ Cen’ peR ines Day) Lit 347 26 
Thursday|22 Cor. Christi | 5| 4 2127/11 18)¢hC hrisesl14e Cing) 14 3517 25 
Friday | |23 Agrippina | 6) 5 6\¢% 9|11 55 $sets118m. | 24 357 25 
Saturday |24 John, Bapt. | 7| 5 49 ¢%23)morn. 24. 58O Se SHIO] 2i4 85/7 25 
26] 1st Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Days’ length 14 hours 50 min. 
Sunday (26 Elogius 8] 6 Sljz 712 38iC .%.. 2m Aphelion| 2 £ 35(7 25 
Monday |26 Jeremiah | 8 7 13)am22) 1 8i63V ¢ rises 207 m| 2|4 35/7 25 


Tuesday |277 Sleepers | 9| 7 56x 4) 1 32/Pollux sets 11 08 e. | 3/4 35/7 25 
Wednesd/|28 Leo 10} 8 41\a@17| 2 10i6e€ 6YC2Yrises209m 3\4 35/7 25 
Thursday|29 St. Peter [11] 9 27\@e 3) 2 46h rises 10 36 e. 3|4 36/7 24 
Friday [30 Lucinda 11/10 16l@#16| 3 28/5WO ¢ sets 12 45m 3/4 36/7 24. 


—_ ” ee 
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MOON’S PHASES, éc. 

New moon the 8rd, at 12 o’clock 50 minutes in 
the morning; pleasant and cool. 

First quarter the 10th, at 8 o’clock 4 minutes in 
the forenoon; changeable. 

» Full moon the 17tu, at 12 o’clock 51 minutes in 
the morning; pleasant. 

Last quarter the 24th, at 2 o’clock 45 minutes in 
the afternoon; changeable. 

Probable State of the Weather. 

JUNE: Ist, 2d, cool; 3d, 4th, 5th, clear and cool; 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, cloudy; 10th, 11th, 12th, change- 
able; 13th, 14th, 15th, rain; 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
clear and pleasant ; 0th, 21st, warm; 224d, 234; 
windy; 24th, changeable ; "25th, ‘26th, 27th, thunder- 
storms ; 28th; 29th, 30th, warm. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 5|Lycoming 5)!Dauphin 12 
Warren 5|Indiana 5/|Potter 12 
Armstrong 5|Lehigh 5j/Northampton 12 
Delaware 5|Montgomery 5/Carbon 12 
Fayette 5 Cambria 5/Fulton 13 
Allegheny 5|Lebanon 5/Greene 19 
Beaver 5|Pike 5|Berks 19 
Butler 5|Mercer 5/Blair 19 
Luzerne Slsnyder 5 Lackawanna ~ 26 


TURKEY RAISING. 


Newly hatched poults are very delicate and re- 
quire close attention on the part of the attendant. 
First of all, they must be kept dry. Wet or damp 
quarters should be avoided. A dry, porous soil is 
considered much more satisfactory than a heavy 
one, though the latter be underdrained. Young 
turkeys should not be out in heayy showers un- 
til their backs are well covered with feathers. If 
they get wet they may die from chill unless put 
in a warm room to dry. Black or red pepper 
and ginger in the food or drinking water aid them 
to overcome a chill, and are a great value on cold 
or damp days and are a preventive of bowel 
troubles in both old and young turkeys. For the 
first few weeks the young should be kept in dry 
places and not permitted to travel through tall 
grass when it is wet. 


A HOST OF REPORTERS. 

It is said that a reporter who had been assigned 
to talk with an American millionaire on an 
important» question was repeatedly refused ad- 
mittance to his house. Then, says the New York 
Times, he sought out a Senator who was a person- 
al friend of the millionaire, and petitioned for his 
aid. Armed with the Senator’s card, he returned 
to the millionaire’s house and sent in his talis- 
man. This time he was admitted. 

“Young man,” said the millionaire, “do you 
know that sixteen reporters have called upon me 
to-day about this very question, and that I have 
refused to see them all?” 

“IT ought to know it sir,” responded the visitor, 
“for I am the whole sixteen.” 


POULTRY POINTERS. 


Cull your fowls carefully and kill all disqualified 
birds. Now is a good time to begin the work. 

Keep the chickens out of the barnyard and 
ue heap if you can, it is very harmful to 
them. 

Bone meal is good for both »ld and young birds, 
and should be in the house of every poultry 
breeder. 

Do not overfeed or underfeed —one reduces 
the profit as much as the other but it is more 
cruel to underfeed. 

Look out for lice. Clean up your house care- 
fully and provide the fowls with a good dust bath. 
If this is not effective, write us, we can help you 
out. 

There is nothing that fowls will devour more 
greedily than raw bone when it is broken into 
bits. Mills that will break up bones can be had 
for a few dollars. 

When you can manage 20 fowls so that they 
will pay well, increase slowly. Keep good stock. 
Don’t try to keep too many varieties to begin 
with.—American Stock-Keeper. 

To produce the hardiest and best turkeys, cross 
a bronze gobbler with hens produced by crossing 
the wild turkey on the common hen. If the wild 
ee cross cannot be obtained, use common 

ens. 

Clover is as much an egg producing material as 
it is a producer of milk. It is rich in nitrogen and 
mineral matter, providing the hens with sub- 
stances that are derived from it in forms most 
suitable for the purpose desired. 

Don’t keep feed before the hens so that they can 
eat at all hours. The surest way of getting them 
fat is to follow the above. At this season it is best 
to give them a good meal at night and a very 
light breakfast in order to compel them to scratch 
and exercise. 

The difference in the weight of a large turkey 
and a small one is an important matter as the 
turkey is an industrious forager and picks up the 
greater part of his food, whi_u brings the actual 
cost of production to a low sum when large and 
small weights are compared. 

Poultry keeping is a healthful and engrossing 
pursuit. It is pleasurable as well as profitable; it 
affords amusement and well repays for the time 
and labor spent while engaged in it, but it should 
never be undertaken by any but those who take an 
interest in it and find pleasure in the work. 


. 
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JULY, 7th Month. 


ee H | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
oe Remarkable Days. |W.) south. oon R. &S. | Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.jrises. | sets. 
oe hel h. hfe Th. m. m fh. m. jh. m, 
Saturday| 1 Theobald 1211 7iggh O| 4 168 gr. hel. lat. north | 3/4 3617 24 


27] 2d Sunday after Trinity: Luke 14. Days’ length 14 hours 48 min. 
Sunday | 2 Visit. V. M.| ine Ole 13] sets. ons Spica 8 50e| 4/4 36|7 24 
Monday | 3 Cornelius | 2/12 55)j)27 8 13 @ in Aphelion | 4/4 37|7 23 
Tuesday | 4 Independence, 2} 1 49nkg 9| 8 596eU gsets1242e. Aj 4/4 37/7 23 
Wednesd| 5 Demetrius | 3) 2 43)4@23| 9 41/2f rises 1 46 morn. | 4/4 38)7 22 
Thursday| 6 John Huss | 4| 3 36\¢@ 8110 20\¢ gr. Elong. w. C in Q| 4/4 38/7 22 
Friday "| 7 Edelburga | 4) 4 28)¢@22 10 55|¢ rises 156 morn. | 4/4 39/7 21 


Saturday| 8 Aquilla 5| 5 191k# 611 29/Vega south 11 25 e. | 54 39/7 21 

28] 3d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 15. Days’ length 14 hours 42 min. 
Sunday | 9 Zeno 6-6 11/&¢18;morn. 9. Coetizes south oite| © 39/7 21 
| Monday {10 Israel 71 7 Bigty 212 22 Dog Days begin| 5/4 40)7 20 
Tuesday |11 Pius 8| 7 B6lgig 1612 58/6 3 sets 1218 m. | 5/4 40\7 20 
: Wednesd/12 Henry 9| 8 Slits 28) 1 41/2f rises 1 22 morn. 54 41/7 19 


Thursday|13 Margaret |10| 9 47\s4g10) 2 28h rises 9 39 even. | 54 41/7 19 
Friday [14 Bonavent {11/10 AA 25) 3 20s 2 rises 1 51 m. 5/4 42/7 18 
Saturday |15 Apostles’ day|12|11 A0\g6 8| 4 15/7* rises 12 35 morn. 6/4 43/7 17 
29] 4th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6. Days’ length 14 hours 34 min. 
Sunday {16 Hilary Imorn.|@2U| rises. 62 16, “> 3 26m) 64 43/7 17 
Monday {17 Alexius 2112 33a 1] 8 15/272 gr. hel. lat.s.u| 64 7 16 
"Tuesday {18 Maternus | 2| 1 25)@&15) 8 57|3 sets 11 57 even. 64 45/7 15 
“"Wednesd|19 Ruffina 3] 2 23/823] 9 26l6hC hrises 9 LOeCinY 6/4 467 14 
‘Thursday|20 Elias A) 2 59\¢%10| 9 57)/2f rises 12 55 morn. 64 467 14 
Friday (21 Praxedes 4| 3 44\¢%25|10 27/9 rises 1 47 morn. 64 47/7 13 
‘Saturday |22 Mary Magd.| 5| 4 26pz 9/10 562s, © enters qa] 54 48/7 12 
30] 5th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 5. Days’ length 14 hours 22 min. 
Sunday [23 Apollinaris | 6| 5 9)zm24i11 26 Ce ee 49|7 11 
Monday |24Christiana | 7] 5 51jgi& 6/11 54 24, Pollux 8 23 e. | 64 50|7 10 
Tuesday |25 St. James 7| 6 34lq&18)morn.|¥ in B ¢ sets 11 36e.| 6/4 50\7 10 
Wednesd|26 St. Anna 8| 7 Q~ae O12 44\62/C 7f rises 1236 m. 6/4 51/7 9 
Thursday|27 Martha 9| 8 Tgae12| 1 22)h rises 8 42 even. 64 52)7 8 
Friday | |28 Pantaleon 10) 8 59\@e24 2 5lge€ @ rises 147 m. | 6/4 53/7 7 
; * Saturday |29 Beatrix 11| 9 49)@R 6 2 56\C eke ee. SWE 64 547 6 
ae 31] 6th Sunday after Trinity. Matth.5. Days’ length 14 hours 10 min. 
‘Sunday (80 Abdon ~ i 10 43) 18] 3 53} APM “rises” 12 58 mJ 6|4 55\7 5 
Monday |31 Germanus | 1/11 39)6g 5) sets 31, Zomalsouth | 6/4 f6I7. 4 
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July has 31 D 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 

New moon the 2nd, at 12 o’clock 49 minutes at 
noon; rain. : 

First quarter the 9th, at 12 o’clock 46 minutes 
at noon; rain. 

Full moon the 16th, at 10 o’clock 31 minutes ‘n 
the forenoon; showers. 

Last quarter the 24th, at 8 o’clock 8 minutes in 
the forenoon; changeable. 

New moon the 31st, at 11 o’clock 2 minutes in 
the evening; pleasant. 

Probable State of the Weather. 

JuLty: Ist, changeable; 2d, 3d, rainy; 4th, 5th, 
6th, clear and warm; ‘7th, 8th, cloudy; 9th, 10th, 
showers; 11th, 12th, 13th, clear; 14th, 15th, warm; 
16th, 17th, showers; 18th, 19th, 20th, clear and 
warm; 2ist, 22d, 23d, clear; 24th changeable; 25th, 
26th, 27th, clear; 28th, 29th 30th, 31st, clear an 
warm. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 3 iSekuyuelt 3 
Allegheny 3 


Cabbage is best given to poultry whole, hung up 
by the stalk. At first it may not be touched, but 
when one fowl begins to peck at it the rest will 
be tempted to keep on until little remains. Being 
suspended, it does not wast or become polluted, 
and it will remain in good condition to be eaten at 
will. 

Plant plum, peach and quince trees or grape 
vines:in the poultry yard. They afford shade, and 
beside the fruit will handsomely pay you for the 
trouble and the fowls will thank you for the shaue. 
We have our yards planted with all sorts of fruit 
trees. We do not see how a fancier can succeed 
without plenty of trees. 


CORD-WOOD IN AN ACRE. 


To estimate the quantity of cord-wood in an 
acre of woodland requires experience. A person 
who has been engaged in clearing land and cut- 
ting wood could give a very close estimate at a 
general glance, but other persons would make the 
wildest guesses. An experienced person may pro- 
ceed as follows: Measure out four square rods of 
ground; that is, thirty-one feet each way, and 
count the trees, averaging the cubic contents as 
near as possible of the trunks, and adding one- 
fourth of this for the limbs. Then, as 128 cubic 
feet make a cord, and the plot is one-fourth of an 
acre, the result is easily reached. Fairly good tim- 
ber land should yield a cord to every 4square rods. 
A tree two feet in diameter and thirty feet high 
to the limbs will make a cord of wood, if it is 
growing in close timber, and the limbs are not 
heavy. If the limbs are large and spreading, such 
a tree will make 14% to 1% cords. A tree one foot 
in diameter will make a fourth as much as one 
twice the diameter. In estimating, it is necessary 
to remember this fact. 


TO GET CLEAN MILK. 


Need of Scrupulous Care to keep the Milk Clean. 


Keep the cows in dry, warm and clean stables. 
Stables should be ventilated all the time, so 
that the odors are carried outdoors constantly. 
Keep the cows clean by brushing them daily, so 
that there is no coating of coarse, salty scales on 
their hides. Let no manure be where it will get 
into their hair. 
When milking time comes, wipe their bellies 
and udders and adjacent parts with a clean. cloth. 
Wash your hands carefully, slip on your milking 
garments, and proceed to milk. 
Pails, strainers and all vessels should be per- 
fectly clean, washed in lukewarm water, then 
scalded and carefully dried. 3 
Let no air from tainted or filthy matter blow P 
upon the milk. # 
Draw the milk quickly, strain at once, and get q 
it asit of the stable as soon as possible. Cool it at 


once. 4 
After the milk is cooled, cover it tightly, so that i 
the air in the top of the can above the milk does ; 


not receive additions from that without. . 
Make the scalding, airing and sunning of the 
vessels, and the scalding of straining-cloths a 
regular part of the daily work. ‘ 
Clean milk has very little taste or odor. If your 
cooled milk, when new, has a high taste or odor, 
even if not unpleasant, you may depend upon it 
that you have failed to keep it clean, and it will . 
soon spoil. 
Clean, pure milk, after the animal heat is out of 
it, has no “nutty flavor,” no “exquisite aroma” 
and no “pronounced flavor.” Its taste is per- 
ceptible only to a sensitive tongue. : ; 
Clean cream, clean milk and clean butter can 
not have “a rich, nutty flavor.” That sort of 
flavor is caused by something that is not milk, or 
cream, or butter. : ‘ 


THE COW FOR THE DAIRY. 

A cow cannot do two things at the same time, 
make beef and milk. 

Feed that is turned into milk is worth twice as 
much as feed that is turned into beef. - 

By using a beef bull for two years a farmer 
greatly decreases the butterfat yielded by his 
herd. ‘ 

The special dairy cow is the one for the dairy- 
man to use. ERS 

* 
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AUGUST, 8th Month. 


H 
es 


Sun 
sets. 


Moon 
R &S. 
h. m 


Koons sun Sun 
Place slo.| rises. 
m.|h., m.jJh. m. 


Tuesday | 1 Lammas Day hee “Bae 17 7 35|¢ sets 11 18 even. 64 57/7 3 
Wednesd| 2 Stephen 2 t Wig O} 8 19}ys Zone: yet GyC CinQ] 64 58/7 2 


Moon 


s pas Miscellaneous Particulars, 


— and Remarkahle Days. 


Thursday; 3 Augustus | 3) 2 22\¢@13) 8 57|h rises 8 11 e. 6/4 5 1 
Friday | 4 Dominic 3] 3 15\¢@ 25| 9 34/Cinper.$in Aphelion| 65 O7 O 
Saturday | 5 Oswald 4,4 Sif? 9110 9/2/ rises 12 01 m. 65 116 59 
32] 7th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 8. Days’ length 13 hours 56 min. 
Sunday | 6 Zr. of Christ] 5| 5 Ulsht24/10 45 grises151m | 65 26 58 
Monday | 7 Donatus 6} 5 S3igts 911 25 . Ata 10 39. e. | 55 316 57 
Tuesday | 8 Emilius 7| 6 47\g%s 23imorn.J6s€ ¢ sets 11 00 e. | 55 416 56 
Wednesd} 9 Ericus 8| 7 42iue 3/12 28)/Markab south 151m) 55 516 55 
Thursday|10 St. Lawrence| 9} 8 37\se16| 1 14\h rises 7 44 e. 55 66 54 
Friday {11 Titus 10} 9 3228) 2 Sighic Agehih 252m. | 55 716 53 


Saturday |12 Clara 11/10 25)¢6 10) 3 BIC eth 9/ rises 11 36e] 515 86 52 
33] 8th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 7. Days’ length 13 hours 42 min. 


Sunday [13 Hildebert {12/11 Li|qo25| 4 4/2 Ae rises 205m. | 45 96 51 
M. nday |14 Eusebius I}morn.ja@& 8} sets JNA. SoU Cymbicw| 415 10)6 50 
Tuesday |15 Asen.V .M. | 112 6)@&20) 7 26)% fenie J C in 3] 45 1216 48 
Wednesd|16 Rochus 2i12 53ls% 2! 7 56\s sets 10 43 even. 415 13)6 47 
Thursday|17 Bertram 3) 1 38)$14| 8 27/Polaris south 334m, 415 14/6 46 
Friday {18 Agapetus | 3) 2 22|s%28) 8 59/h rises 7 12 even. 415 1516 45 
Saturday |19 Sebaldus 4| 3 4p=~10) 9 25/2 rises 11 12 even. | 3)5 16/6 44 


34] 9th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Days’ length 13 hours 26 min. 


Sunday |2U Bernard 3 46pa25] 9 54C ace 2 Tises 2 U6m| 35 17/6 43 
Monday |21 Rebecca 4 29\—ed 8110 27|Dog days end 3)5 18)6 42 
Tuesday |22 Philibert 5 13lqa 2011 J $ sets 10 28 e. | 315 2016 40 
» Wednesd|23 Zacheus 5 59g 6/11 39 23. SHO Ot HF) 25 2116 39 
-,  ‘Thursday|24 St. Barthol. : A7\g@18)morn.|¥ & Bel jst. [sUC| 25 22/6 38 
2 Friday 25 Ludovicus 7 37\H 1/12 44 Achernarsouth325m| 26 2316 37 
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OW WOAIGDAIN 


Saturday |26 Samuel 8 30\h813) 1 44/¢ * Le 2 rises 10 48e} 2)5 24/6 36 
85] 10th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 19. Days’ length 13 hours 8 min. 


/ Snday 27 Gebhard = {1| Y 24|\g@e25] 2 40/65 GQ rises 212m. | 1/5 26/6 34 
Monday /28 St. Augustin 11/10 19 8) 3 42inY© Als 4 85m. A| 115 27/6 33 
_ Tuesday 29 St. John beh. \12)11 15 rf 22 4 49 S83 Be € in Q| 1/5 286 32 
- Wednesd|30 Benjamin | 1/%10i¢@ 7| sets Sx: cdC Sf fst. | Ol 2916 31 


e ~‘Thursday(31 Paulinus ie @@ 2(| 7 30h south 11 24 even. | O15 31/€ 29 
SATURN (h) is on the 23rd in Opposition with the Sun and shines all night. 


Vy - 
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August has 31 Days. 


i 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 

First quarter the 7th, at 5 o’clock 16 minutes in 
the evening; rain. 

Full moon the 14tr, at 10 o’clock 31 minutes in 
the evening; pleasant and warm. 

Last quarter the 28rd, at 1 o’clock 9 minutes in 
the morning; pleasant and warm. 

New moon the 30th, at 8 o’clock 13 minutes in 
the forenoon, changeable. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


August: Ist, 2d, windy; 3d, 4th, cloudy; 5th, 
6th, 7th, rainy; 8th, 9th, 10th, clear and warm; 
ith, 12th, 13th, clear; 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, clear 
and warm; 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, clear and dry; 
92d, 23d, 24th, 25th, clear and sultry; 26th, 27th, 
changeable; 28th, 29th, thunderstorms; 30th, 31st, 
changeable. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 
Philadelphia 7 Dlarion 14 Venango 
Perry 7 Nyomin: 14 Mifflin 
Susquehanna 14 \dams’ 21 ‘Lioga 
Northampton 14> ashingtn 21 York 28 
Chester 28 Westmoreland 28 


TOMATO ODOR AS AN INSECT REPELLANT. 
M. Leroy of the French Society of Horticulture 


gives his testimony as follows on this matter: 
“I planted a peach orchard and the trees grew 
strongly. They had just commenced to bud when 
invaded by the curculio, which insects were fol- 
lowed, as frequently happens, by ants. Having 
cut some tomatoes, the idea occured to me that by 
placing some of the leaves around the trunks and 
branches of the peach trees I might preserve 
them from the rays of the sun, which were very 
powerful. My surprise was great upon the fol- 
lowing day to find the trees entirely free from 
their enemies, not one remaining, except here and 
there where a curled leaf prevented the tomato 
from exercising its influence. These leaves I 
carefully unrolled, placing upon them fresh ones 
from the tomato vine, with the result of banishing 
the last insect and enabling the trees to grow with 
luxuriance. Wishing to carry my experiment still 
further I steeped some leaves of the tomato in 
water and sprinkled this infusion on other plants, 
roses and oranges. In two days these were also 
free from the innumerable Insects which covered 
them, and I felt sure that had I used the same 
meaps with my melon patch I should have met 
with the same result. I therefore deem it a duty 
I owe to the Society of Horticulture to make 
known this singular and useful property of the 
tomato-leaves.” 


14 Vcucre 


—Not the Popular Stuff.—“That Miss Newcome 
next door to you plays the piano a great deal, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Ig it good music?” 

“It must be, for I can’t make head or tail of it.” 


PROFITABLE COWS. 


Dairying is a Good Business—Poor Cows—Feed- 
ing Mistakes 


Several farmers of my town recently spent a 
day at the home of a well-known and well-to-do 
farmer who keeps from six to eight good cows 
and is interested in dairying, which was under 
discussion during the day. All the remarks made 
relative to the industry were in its favor. The im: 
creased thriftiness of the farmers in town, in 
consequence of the increase of the dairy industry, 
was noted. One man referred to a recent conver- 
sation with one of the leading merchants in town, 
who judged from his dealings with the farmers at 
the present time that they had much more money 
now than ten years ago. ‘ 

This fact is significanc when it is understood 
that this dealer is one of two in town who sell the 
farmers practically all the grain they purchase, 
and that he sells, without doubt,ten timesas much 
as he did ten years ago. Still there are those who 
say feed must be grown on the farm ‘{n order to 
make any profit in dairying. Of course the more 
the farmer can grow to advantage, the better will 
be his returns. But in my judgment it is better 
for the farmer to purchase the nitrogenous por- 
tion of his ration than to undertake to produce it. 
In regard to profit, I believe a man not having 
any farm can make a profit with cows, and buy all 
their feed. 

One of the farmers, on the occasion above al- 
luded to, said that, “None but the best cows pay @ 
profit.” To an assertion of this kind I generally 
take exceptions, and did so on this occasion. Of 
course the better the cow, everything else being 
equal, the larger the profit secured. But I believe 
that any cow that is in good health and fairly well 
cared for will pay a profit upon her feed. This 
statement may be questioned by some and some 
may fear that it may make farmers having in- 
ferior cows indifferent to impruvement. I can see 
no harm in this direction; Yather, such a fact 
shows the safety and desirability of engaging in 
'dairying, enlarging and improving it to one’s full 
capacity. A demonstration of the truéh of the 
above assertion will hardly be-ca led for by any 
one, when he has looked over his neighborhood 
and noted the number of farmers who for a long 

ordinary cows 
ie “corner gro- 


time have kept from two to fi 
/and made butter which sells at 
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SEPTEMBER, 9th Month. 


H.| M M Sun { Sun 
Weeks and Remarkable Days. |W Soule. > hom R. Beare cellannie Particulars fast Be sa 
Daye h.| bh. m.|Place. | hm m {h. mJh m 
Friday | 1 Egidius 2| 1 59K 6] 8 3/C,2 Spicarises 81le.] 05 32/6 28 
Saturday | 2 Eliza 2| 2 53/R218) 8 42/9 rises 2 21 morn. O15 3316 27 
36] 11th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 18. Days’ length 12 hours 50 min. 
Sunday | 3 Mansuetus | 3] 3 48lp% 2! 9 30/2/ rises 10 29 e. 115 35/6 25 
Monday | 4 Moses 4! 4 43)59715/10 4 h south 11 lle} 15 366 24 


Tuesday | 5 Nathaniel | 5) 5 38}g%29/10 51 5.d8€$ sets10e] 115 37/6 23 
Wednesd} 6 Magnus 6} 6 33iHe14/11 39)Rigel rises 11 38 e. | 25 38/6 22 
Thursday} 7 Regina 7| 7 28\M@27\morn.|6HiC ¥ stationary 2)5 40/6 20 
Friday | 8 Wat. V. M. | 8 8 211@611/12 58) 2 28 m. © gh! 95 4116 19 
Saturday | 9 Bruno 9} 9 139625) 1 57/1 stationary ¢ 8%, | 35 42/16 18 
37] 12th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 7. Days’ length 12 hours 32 min. 


Sunday |1U0 Pulcheria |1U)1U 2/10] 2 56/2/ rises 9 55 e. w| 315 4416 16 
Monday |11 Protus 10/10 49\@&24| 3 52/53 h south 10 42 e| 35 45/6 15 
Tuesday |12 J. Wickliffe |12/11 346% 6] 4 51ieing sing oe. Cings| 4/5 46/6 14 
Wednesd]13 Amatus 1morn.|s%19)rises. |, 13, Marks> 1219m.| 45 4716 13 
Thursday|14. Elev. Holy 1/12 18} 0} 7 Ge art so.81leJ) 45 4916 11 
Friday {15 Nicetas 2} 1 lpg 13} 7 27 ye Bone. y rises 4 15m] 515 50/6 10 
Saturday |16 Euphemia | 3) 1 4325] 7 55/C ae 2 rises 2 46 m.| 515 5116 9 


38] 13th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 10. Days’ length 12 hours 14 min. 


Sunday [17 Lampertus | 4] 2 26/mi 8] 8 26/8 in Perihelion 5|5 53/6 7 
Monday /|18 Siegfried 4! 3 Qit20} 8 59/h south 10 13 even. | 65 54/6 6 
Tuesday |19 Micleta 5| 3 Sdigk 6) 9 35/67/C 2f rises918 e. | 6I5 5516 5 
Wednesd|20 Emberday | 6| 4 40lga#18/10 16 A 2 sets 9 38 e. 65 57/16 3 
Thursday|21 St. Matthew} 7| 5 28\@® 2111 1 @ 21. Aldebaren 9 38e.) 715 5816 92 
Friday _ |22 Maurice 7| 6 18)@G14/11 54/6WC Polarisso.121m] 7/5 5916 1 
Saturday |23 Hoseas 8} 7 11/G28)morn. |OHO © = ges 4%," 716 O16 O 


39] 14th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 17. Days’ length 11 hours 58 min. 


Sunday |248¢. John con| ¥| 8 4h@10/12 53[Capella so. 456m Al 86 QW 58 
Monday |25Cleophas {10} 8 59\@25] 1 23 2 Sation- F south 9 44e.) 816 3i5 57 
_Tuesday |26 Justina 11] 9 53igg 8) 2 25/69C grises309MCing} 916 4/5 56 
Wednesd|27 Cosmus 12/10 48ig¢@ 20) 3 32 Aly 3 © sorta” 63 | 96 55 55 
Thursday|28 Wenceslaus|12/11 44/&# 2) sets © 28. 2 rises8 42e] 916 7/5 53 
Friday 29 St. Michael | 1)" 39/ R214! 6 38IC.™. 3 sets 9 26e. 1016 &15 52 
Saturday [30 Jerome 2 1 35/K#28| 7 17/Amtmeta 17 336. 11016 105 50 
He south 2 OO Oe AMD AU OM 
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MOON’S PHASES, ée. 
First quarter the 5th, at 11 o’clock 8 minutes in 
the evening; clear and warm. 
Full moon the 13th, at 1 o’clock 10 minutes in 
the afternoon; rain. 


the evening; pleasant and warm. 
New moon the 28th, at 4 o’clock 59 minutes in 
the evening; pleasant and cool. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


SepremBer: Ist, 2d, 3d, windy; 4th, 5th, 6th, 
clear, warm; 7th, 8th, 9th, sultry; 10th, 11th, 
changeable; 12th, 13th, 14th, rainy; 15th, 16th, 
17th, clear and warm; 18th, 19th, windy; 20th, 
2ist, 22d, warm; 23d, 24th, 25th, windy; 26th, 27th, 
showers; 28th, 29th, 30th, clear and cool. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Beaver 4(Northumberl’nd 4 Elk 18 
Schuylkill 4\ Allegheny 4/Union 18 
Philadelphia 4|#ranklin +) Potter 18 
Bedford 4| Erie 4|Delaware 18 
Cameron 4|Butler 4' Forest 18 
Indiana 4|Crawford 11|Montour 18 
Juniata 4|Bucks 11 Lebanon 18 
hayette 4| Jefferson 11|/Mercer 18 
Cambria 4\Clearfield 11) Dauphin 25 
Armstrong 4\Lawrence 11)Somerset 25 
Lycoming 4 |Berks 11/|Sullivan 25 
Bradford 4|Huntington 11| Monroe 25 
Warren 4\Cumberland 11/Clinton 25 
Lehigh 4'\Lancaster 11;)Columbia 25 


cery” in payment for famlly supplies at a price, to 
say the least, not a fancy one. 
The fact that these farmers keep such cows 


year after year and do not come to want, but, on | 


the contrary, keep out of debt and pay their bills, 


affords abundant proof that the cows pay a profit | 


upon the cost of keeping. 

Again the best cows may be eared for in such a 
waythat there will be noprofit. Ayoungman ofmy 
acquaintance soon after he was married came in- 
to possession of a good farm, without the payment 
of money. Having ready cash he stocked his farm 
with good cows. After he had been feeding them 
about six months I called to see them and found 
that they were not performing as he had expected 
them to do. I pointed out some of his errors and 
left hoping he might yet make a sucess, but in 
about a year he was obliged to sell out, losing all 
the money he had put into the business. A result 
of injudicious feeding. Another case was quite 
different in some of its details. The feeder was 
feeding cows belonging to another party, who was 
possessed of almost unlimited means. The cows 
were good ones, the feeding was earefully and 
scientifically done and everything was accounted 
for in proper shape. The daily ration of the best 
cows, I found by figuring, cost 23 cents. Butter 
was being made which sold for 22 cents per tb. for 
the year.—Otis Meader. Albion, Me. 


Last quarter. the 21st, at 5 o’clock 13 minutes in 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries can be grown on any kind of soil 
which is thoroughly worked and enriched. Soil 
should be plowed to a depth of five or six inches, 
thoroughly harrowed, and 1,000 pounds of fine 
ground bone and 200 pounds of sulphate of potash 
broadcasted and harrowed in before land is rolled 
and plants set. 

Little nitrogenous manure is needed for straw- 
perries. J. H. Hale, the great berry and peach 
man, reports berries grown on same soil, excellent 
crops too, for ten years, without a dollar spent 
for nitrogen in any form whatever. Where plants 
are wanted for setting, however, or where plants 
are weak in beds an application of nitrate of soda 
stimulates their growth and healthy development. 
The extensive use of it would tend to weaken 
fruiting plants and make them liable to rust, be- 
| sides producing berries that would be off in flavor 
and color. On sandy soil or light soils, a fertilizer 
which will furnish a sufficient quantity of phos- 
| phoric acid and potash is all that is required. | 
Where the land has been rolled after harrowing 
‘the plants should be set either in spring, late sum- 
| mer or early fall, late summer being no doubt the 
best season of the year. 

Set plants in the late afternoon and early even- 
ing, as this gives them the advantage of cool night 
and dew, and starts them out well in the morning. 
| A flat spade is a good tool to use in setting. Run 
it into the ground as deeply as land was plowed, 
pushing the earth aside far enough to admit the 
‘roots which should be spread and fully extended. 
Be careful that the crown of the plant is not 
buried. Set in matted beds or rows according to 
fancy. 


—Fattening horses so that they will reach 
market in good condition for sale is quite an im- 
portant industry in some regions, says | OPE se 
Langworthy. For instance, in Iowa, there are a 
number of feeders who thus prepare large num- 
bers of horses for the Chicago market, and offici- 
als of the Iowa experiment station have gathered 
some data on the subject. The general practice 
is to feed generously and give little exercise. 
With proper feeding and care, as many as a dozen 
horses of a lot fed for market have in some in- 
stances made an average gain of 3.75 pounds per 
head per day. Somewhat larger gains have been 
made under exceptional circumstances through- 
out a period of 90 days. 
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OCTOBER, 10th Month. 


H | M M in| Sun | Sun 
bid and Remarkable Days |W soa x oR es Miscellaneous Particulars fast be sate, 
_ h |b. m. [Place {hm m {h m{h m. 
4)] 15th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 6. Days’ length 11 hours 38 min. 
Sunday | 1 Remigius | 3) 2 32\g4510| 8 Olh south 919 e. 10/6 11/5 49 
Monday | 2 §bristepher 3) 3 29lp4524) 8 44/5 rises 328 morn. [10/6 12\5 48 
Tuesday | 3 Jairus 4) 4 26ic#e 8) 9 33/2/ rises 8 23e. 11/6 135 47 


‘Wednesd| 4 Franciscus | 5| 5 23/20/10 28 OVO 6s€ sHICII16 15/5 45 
Thursday] 5 Placidus 6] 6 17/@6 2/11 22 OC ees 196. 165 44 
Friday | 6 Fides 6} 7 10\g614)morn.|7* rises 6 28 e. 1216 17/5 43 
Saturday | 7 Amelia 7 8 0\g627/12 49}Hamel south 11 57 e 12/6 1915 41 


41] 16th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 7. Days’ length 11 hours 20 min. 


Sunday | 8 Pelagius 8| 8 47811] 1 48i6sH she 
Monday | 9 Dionysius | 9] 9 33)@&23) 2 45/h south 8 46 ec. Cingll3i6 2115 39 
Tuesday |10 Gereon 10)10 16\g% 9) 3 44)/2/ rises 7 54 e. 13/6 23/5 37 
Wednesd|11 Burkhard [11/10 59)9§22) 4 39/Polaris south 101 m|13/6 24/5 36 
Thursday|12 Veritas 1211 41 ee 2) 5 37/2 AsO WWE 2 sHS, [13/6 25/5 35 
Friday {13 Coloman lmorn.)=20) rises.|qE/13. W stationary|146 27/5 33 
Saturday |14 Fortunata | 1/12 24/qm@ 2) 6 26/¢ ap. 6 Sets9 15e. |1416 28/5 32 
42] 17th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Days’ length 11 hours 2 min. 
‘Sunday |15 Hedwig 2] 1 Teh 14) 7 Ol8 or. hel. lat. s. 9 BF 1416 2915 31 
* Monday /16 Gallus 3) 1 51 \ph27) 7 35) sets 1 21 morn. . {14/6 3015 30 
Tuesday |17 Florentina | 4) 2 36g 9! 8 14/62(¢ 2 rises 7 25e. [1516 3215 28 
Wednesd/18 St. Luke, ev.| | 3 24/gae21| 8 55/Antares sets 7 46 e. |1516 33/5 27 
Thursday|19 Ptolomy 5] 4 13/8 3} 9 4516WC 2 rises 410 m. /1516 3415 26 
Friday (20 Felicianus | 6 5 3/g@15/10 39 $sets91lle. {15/6 35/5 25 
Saturday |21 Ursula 7| 5 55\@®27|11 40) @ 3; Bir: GOspetia south} 5G 3715 23 


43] 18th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 10 hours 44 min. 


Sunday (22 Cordula 5] 6 47 |i Yimorn.|Algol south 1259in A L516 385 22 
Monday |23Severmus | 8| 7 40) 23/12 40/h sets 1 02m. © St Hel16)6 3915 21 
Tuesday |24 Salome 9] 8 33g 8] 1 13) rises 6 56 ec. Cin QI16I6 4115 19 
W ednesd/25 Crispin LO] 9 26\¢@ 20) 2 25|Aldebaran so. 2 14m./16/6 42/5 18 


Thursday/26 Amandus {11/10 21/# 2) 3 31lge¢ ¢ rises 417 m. {1616 4315 17 
Friday (27 Sabina 12/11 17/ R214) 4 45 22, é sets 909 ef16/6 44/5 16 
Saturday |28 Simon Jud. | 1%" 14) R226) sets. 28. d3C Cancpussouthii 6G 4515 15 


44} 19+h Sunday atier Trinity. Matth. 9. Days’ length 10 hours 26 min. 


Sunday [29 Zwinglius | 2] 1 12g 7] 6 34]Rigel rises 9226. [166 47 13 
Monday |30 Serapion 3) 2 12\5%20) 7 24h sets 1235 morn. |16/6 48/5 12 
Tuesday [31 Reformation| 3) 3 11\i@ 6] 8 Gib “tom gi 4 aphution L6I6 49)5 11 


} 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 


First quarter the 5th, at 7 o’clock 54 minutes in 
.the morning; windy and rain. 

Full moon the 13th, at 6 o’clock 26 minutes in 
the morning; stormy. 

Last quarter the 21st, at 7 o’clock 50 minutes in 
the morning; cold and rain. 

New moon the 28th, at 1 o’clock 57 minutes in 
the morning; frosty. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


OctopeR: ist, 2d, 3d, changeable; 4th, 5th, 6th, 
wind and rain; 7th, 8th, cold; 9th, 10th, 11th, 
cloudy; 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, stormy; 16th, 17th, 
18th, pleasant; 19th, 20th, 21st, rainy and cold; 
22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, clear; 26th, 27th, 28th, frosty ; 
29th, 30th, 31st, changeable and rainy. 


Supreme Court—at Pittsburg 2 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 
Philadeiphia 2|M’Kean 2|Carbon 9 
Fulton 2|Wayne 2\Lackawanna 16 
Luzerne 2|Montgomery 2)|York 16 
Allegheny 2/Greene 9\Pike 16 
Blair 2\Northampton  9jChester 23 

Snyder 2 


COLORING BUTTER. 


A “Farmers Wife,” recommends her mode of 
coloring butter, which does not at all injure but 
adds to the flavor of the butter. It is simply 
using the juice of the orange carrot, as follows: 
“For about three gallons of cream take six or 
more good-sized carrots, wash them and grate 
them on a coarse grater; when grated pour on 
boiling water, which wili extract the color. Put 
the cream in the churn; strain the carrot juice 
through coarse muslin into the cream, and churn. 
Should the cream be warm enough, the carrot 
juice must cool before using. Aside from the 
coloring, the carrots give the butter a sweet taste, 
similar to grass butter.” This receipt is as plain 
as to make a cup of tea, and is equal to any so0- 
ealled gilt-edge butter that was ever made in the 
absence of pasturage. From this it will be seen 
that there is no excuse for making the poor butter 
in winter that we can see s0 much of. The only 
expense is a few carrots at a churning, and a few 
minutes of labor, which are overcome a half score 
of times by the increased price of the butter sold. 


TREATMENT FOR SORE FEET. 


From different causes cows sometimes get sore’ 
feet, especially between the claws. When this is 
the case, pare off all fragments of loose horn, 
wash hoof carefully with castile soap and warm 
water and place the foot in a vessel so that it 
will covered as far up as the sore extends 
with a solution of one pound of sulphate of zinc 
dissolved in one gallon of water. Use twice 
daily until healed up. 


z 5 “ CO a= 
PROFITS FROM A SMALL FLOCK OF SHEEP. 
On the great bonanza wheat farms of Minneso- 
ta and North Dakota the flock of sheep has often 
proved a sheet-anchor that saved the farmer from 
utter ruin, when frosts, drought or low pricea 
have cut off the profit of the wheat crop. There 
and still more in other western states large flocké 
are the rule. Still, there is profit in small floeks, 
even there. C. A. Hiker of Osceola, Neb., im 
August, 1901, bought 101 ewes of common mutton 
grades, paying for them $210. The ewes were 
bred to a Shropshire ram the October following. 
On March ist 1902, they commenced dropping 
lambs, and in thirty days there were 101 lambs 
saved. There were quite a number of twins, but 
the lamb loss was light, and a lamb for each ewe 
was saved. In August, 1902, these lambs were 
weaned and turned into a field of rape and had & 
cornfield to run in and were marketed in Novem- 
ber, the wether lambs, 57, weighing an average of 
94 pounds, and sold at $5.75 per hundredweight, 
which gave a return of $308. 

The mothers of these lambs produced $88.80 
in wool, which sold in August, 1902, and the origt» 
nal ewes were sold in a dispersion sale with 
43 ewe lambs in February, 1903, at $5.23 per 
hundredweight, bringing over $6 per head. This 
makes, approximately, $1,250 in sales from the 
$210 investment in 101 ewes in August,1901. What 
other branch of livestock feeding could be taken 
up that would offer such advantages of gain as 
this shows? This is no exception; scores of such 
illustrations can be had where great profits have 
been made in feeding sheep on a small scale, 

There is scarcely an average-sized farm in the 
Middle States on which a small flock of sheep 
would not prove more profitable provided the con- 
ditions of fencing, and safety from dogs were first 
secured. 


DOGS THAT NEED SHOOTING. 

The greatest enemy of the shepherd is the good 
for nothing, low, down, measly, yaller dog, be- 
longing to a no ’count, shiftless, good-for-nothing 
neighbor. For various reasons, political and 
otherwise, stringent laws regulating the sheep- 
killing dog are difficult of enactment. The reme- 
dy is simple: Shoot the dog and buy more sheep. 
Most sheep men dislike neighborly ructions and 
rather than fight it out with the “no accounts,” 
they give up the business, and that’s one reason 
why the sheep business has fallen in this country. 
What isn’t worth fighting for isn’t worth having, 
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-NOVEMBE 


R, Lith Month. 


ree S-iaeetg Moon pen sec Sin 
D: § anc’! Remarkab'e Days |W'| south Pl _|R &S | Miscellaneous Particulars |fast| rises | sets. 
oa h m: Peet hm, m {h m|h m, 


Wednesd| 1 Adi Saints | 4] 4 dloyeis| 9 12/Weea sets 12 28m. f16/6 515 9 
Thursday| 2 All Souls | 6 5 go 510 12 Hes Sete. C HB 1616 5215 8 
Friday | 3 Theophilus | 6| 5 56\g17/11 12 3. Mou 915 e/1616 5315 7 
Saturday | 4 Charlotte 6| 6 45\a& Olmorn.|? rises 432 morn. 16/6 545 6 


45] 20th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 10 hours 10 min. 


Sunday | 5 Malachi 7| 7 SliBLS12 41 6hC hp, Cin 3 VII6I6 555 5 
Monday | 6 Leonard 8} 8 15/26) 1 39/2 er. hel. lat. north 16/6 5615 4 
Tuesday | 7 Engelbert | 9) 8 58\a@® 8} 2 35/7/ rises 5 54 e. 16/6 57/5 3 
Wednesd! 8 Cecilia 9| 9 404820) 3 32/3 in Perihelion 16/6 585 2 
Thursday| 9 Theodore  |10|10 22> 7| 4 26)¢ sets 9 05 e. 166 595 1 
Friday {10 Mart. Luther|11]11 5pe19| 5 231 pee Ah 10 17e]16/7 O15 O 


Saturday |11 Melanchton |12|11 49\gé 6] 6 18]9 rises 449 morn. [16/7 1/4 59 
46] 21st Sunday after Trinity. John 4. Days’ length 9 hours 56 min. 


Sunday {12 Jonas 1|morn. |i 18] rises. 6.3) 12. hsets11 42e)16)7 2/4 58 
Monday |13 Winebert | 2/12 34g 0) 6 12/2/52/C Yrises5 291517 3/4 57 
Tuesday |14 Levin 3} 1 21\gR12) 6 52/Algol south 11 24. |15|/7 4/4 56 


Wednesd/|15 Leopold 3} 2 10\g26) 7 41\Markab south 9 22e/15/7 514 55 
Thursday|16 Ottomar 4:3 OlgG10) 8 336UC s sets 904e. [15I7T 64 54 
Friday {17 Alpheus 5| 3 50\@G24) 9 28)Altair sets 10 38 e. [15/7 714 53 
Saturday |18 Gelasius 6] 4 41) 6/10 28ierises506m. CinQ AI15I7 8i4 52 


47] 22d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 18. Days’ length 10 hours 42 min. 


Sunday {19 Elizabeth 6| 5 33 L811 32 19. Oh® bh 1814/7 914 51 
Monday |20 Amos 7| 6 24\¢@ Ilmorn. ? gr. hel. lat so.j14/7 10/4 50 
Tuesday |21 Of. V. Mary| 8| 7 15\¢@ 13/12 38\Capella south 313 m.|14/7 11/4 49 
Wednesd|22 Alphonsus | 9} 8 7ig& 26) 1 13)2/s0.11 52e@entersg@4l14/7 12/4 48 
Thursday|23 Clement [10,9 Old? 8} 2 19/¢ sets 9 05 e. 13)7 13/4 47 
Friday {24 Chrisogenes|11) 9 55/421) 3.29/92/@ Rigelrises751el13|7 14/4 46 
Saturday |25 Catherine [12/10 52ints 7| 4 43/C, med 2Corisesd 22ml13/7 14/4 46 


48] 23d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 9 hours 30 min. 


Sunday |26 Conrad 111 51}g%s20| sets. @ 26. & 8 Blong y sets 11217 15/4 45 
Monday [27 Josaphat | 2kre= 52loe 6) 5 SSIES h sets 10 46c. 12/7 16/4 44 
Tuesday |28 Guntherus | 2} 1 52/4219) 6 55/63 6H Artis 9 40e/12/7 1714 43 


Wednesd|29 Saturn 3} 2 50ig6 5) 7 55/2 south 11 21 e. 117 17/4 43 
Thursday|30 St. Andrew | 3| 3 46\@417| 8 59|¢ sets 8 54 e. 11/7 18/4 42 


JUPITER (2{) is on the 24th in Opposition with the Sun, and shines all'night, 
pcectitiia ee emia gt Sag eee 


at any price. 


. MOON’S PHASES, ée. 


First quarter the 3rd, at 8 o’clock 39 minutes in | 


the evening; pleasant and cool. 


Full moon the 12th, at 12 o’clock 11 minutes in 


the morning; frosty. 

Last quarter the 19th, at 8 o’clock 33 minutes 
in the evening; snow ari windy. 

New moon the 24th, at 11 o’clock 47 minutes in 
the forenoon; windy and cold. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


November: ist, 2d, 3d, clear and cold; 4th, 5th, 
6th, frosty; 7th, Sth, cloudy; 9th, 10th, rain; 11th, 
12th, 18th. frosty; 14th, 15th, 16th, clear and warm; 
17th, 18th, warm; 19th, 20th, 21st, Windy with snow; 
224d, ‘984, 24th, 2th, clear and cold; 26th, 27th, 28th, 
clear and windy, 29th, 30th, mild. 


GENERAL ELECTION 7 
SupremME Court—at a 20 


Court of Bide § Sessions jee ‘Damper Seas. 


Schuylkill 6|Wyoming 13|Perry 20 
Philadelphia 6) Lehigh 13|Lancaster 20 
Cumberland 13)¢ Cameron 13|Luzerne 20 
Crawford 13)Erie 13|Centre 27 
Susquehanna 13/Clarion 13/Venango 27 
Adams 13|Washington 13/Tioga 27 
Westmoreland 13 pee d 20|Lycoming Pr 
Mifflin 13)Hlk 20 


- BLANKETING HORSES. 


A blanket is an essential part of the equipment 
of every stable. It is always necessary when a 
horse is standing in the stable in winter. A 
light sheet is about as necessary in summer 
during fly time. A blanket should always be 
thrown over the horse in cold weather of spring 
and autumn, when standing after being driven. 
While the horse is working there is no danger 
that he will suffer from the cold, If a blanket is 
used the average horse will sweat and the moist- 
ure will be retained, and in this way the danger 
from taking cold is much greater. 

A horse should always be blanketed when stand- 
ing ina draft or in the rain, using a cloth or rub- 
ber blanket as the case may be. After a hard 
drive and the horse has become heated, do not 
eover him for about five minutes, letting him 
steam. Then put on a light blanket; allow this 
to remain half an hour, then remove this and put 
on your heavy one. This gives the animal a warm, 
dry covering, after you have removed the light 
blanket which is wet from the steam of the horse. 
A thorough rubbing first, if convenient, is excel- 
lent. 

In blanketing your horse see that the blanket is 
sufficiently large to cover the animal from neck to 
tail; see also that the breast flaps are sufficient 
to protect the sensitive part, and that the sides 
and flank are fully protected. If not do not buy it 


NUT TREES FOR TIMBER. 


An Industry Which Promises Large Returns in 
Cash Profits as well as in Pleasure. 


Much is now being accomplished in educating 
the public to the importance of timber preser- 
vation, and the rehabilitating of our forests, but 
some thing more seems necessary, as the preser- 
vation of what remains of our native forests only 
postpones the day of reckoning. 

The especial value of hickory, chestnut and 
walnut lumber is our occasion for urging the con- 
sideration of the planting of nut trees for their 
timber value, which will incidentally produce a 
valuable by-product in the nuts grown, thus make- 
ing such a plantaton a valuable property years 
before its maturity for lumber. This harvesting 
of annual crops also obviates, to a great extent 
the chief impediment in the way of planting for 
lumber only by the long time investment. By 
this plan the man who plants and cares for his 
nut grove is rewarded during his own day by the 
annual crops and his children have a veritable 
heritage in the lumber. 

The present is none too soon to begin planting 
for such purposes. The consumption of lumber of 
all kinds is increasing much more rapidly than in 
proportionto theincrease of population. In 50 years 
the United States may have double its present 


for black walnut, chestnut or hickory lumber may 
be by that time? One thing is certain; if con- 


trees are planted by this generation. 

Besides this, there are great tracts of land in 
many sectons which are not well adapted to or- 
dinary agricultural operations which are peculi- 
arly suited for growing timber. Our mountain 
ranges are the natural home of the chestnut. 
Bottom lands which overflow too frequently for 


of hickory and walnut, so that the waste places 
seem to be intended for such beneficent uses as 
growing timber and food.—J. F. Wilson, in Nut 
Grower. 


—Not for Him.—“Of course,” said the sarcastic 
man, “you always do your wife’s bidding.” _ 

“Gracious! No,” replied Mr. Henpeck, “she 
wouldn’t let me. When.she goes to an auction 
‘sale she never takes me with her.” : 


population, and who can predict what the demand. 


sumption continues as at present there will be no. 
lumber of these kinds on the market unless the 


farming areoften well adaptedfor the rapid growth. 
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DECEMBER, 12th Month. 


aie: M Moo : Sun | Sun 
— ime Remarkable Days. w south Pare & es Miscellaneous Particulars. fast Fate sete. 
ays hf} h m |h mh be 
Friday | 1 Longinus 4 3 qo 0 6éC Hamel so.7 2lew|11/7 1 
Saturday 2 Candidus 4| & 27 ofp 10 59ChC hsets1031e Cingsl10/7 19)4 re 


49] 1st Sunday in Advent. Matth. 21. Days’ length 9 hours 20 min. 


Sunday | 3 Fr. Xavier | 5] 6 12\s% 2/11 59 3. Y so. 11 04 e/10/7 2014 40 
Monday | 4 Barbara 6| 6 56\¢%16)morn. 2 rises 5 56 m. {10/7 
Tuesday | 5 Abigail 7| 7 38\s%28)12 57\Sirius rises 8 46 e. | 9/7 214 39 
Wednesd| 6 St. Nicholas | 8} 8 20ps=10) 1 23) “ator ¢ sets 9 03 e.| 9/7 2114 ¢ 
Thursday, 7 Agathon 91 9 322) 2 191¢ ,@, Algol so. 9 57 e| 8/7 22/4 38 
Friday | 8 Conc.V. M. |10) 9 46lq@ 8) 3 16)Altair sets 913e. | 87 2214 38 
Saturday| 9 Joachim [11/10 31/_qa20| 4 13)8 in Q hb sets 10 01 e| 7/7 23/4 37 


50} 2d Sunday in Advent. Luke 21. Days’ length 9 hours 14 min. 


Sunday [10 Judith 12/11 lige 7/5 8 Eo Yso.1033e| 7/7 23/4 37 
Monday |11 Barsabas 1lmorn.|ga@19) rises. |GE/ 11. 2rises 606m.) 7/7 23/4 37 


Tuesday |12 Ottilia 112 6g 6 5 55/Regulus rises 10 02m) 6/7 244 36 
Wednesd|13 Lucy 2/12 S56/*H1E| 6 2isWC o sets9O04e. | 67 244 36 
Thursday|14 Nicasius 3] 1 47) 5) 7 25/3 in Perihelion aA f/7 244 36 
Friday {15 Ignatius 3} 2 39417) 8 221683© Inferior 5I7 36 


Saturday |16 Ananias 4| 3 30/¢& 0] 9 26/C#:2>"hsets9 35eCing] 4/7 25)4 35 
51] 3d Sunday in Advent. Matth.11. Days’ length 9 hours 10 min. 


Sunday {17 Lazarus 5| 4 21\¢@ 13/10 37/2 south 10 02 e. 4\7 25/4 35 
Monday /18 Arnold 6 5 11ig@ 26/11 31 9? rises 617 m. | 3/7 254 35 
Tuesday [19 Abraham | 7 6 1/s#11!morn. 19, Ws*9 27 e. | 37 35 
Wednesd|20 Emberday | 8| 6 52;)R#2412 41/¢ sets 9 05 e. 2\7 254 35 
Thursday|21 St. Thomas | 9| 7 44/4512} 1 16)639 Rigel so. 11 05e.| 2)7 25/4 35 
Friday |22 Beata 10} 8 33\g% 23) 2 26NMShonest day © at Bl 1/7 264 34 
Saturday |23 Dagobert 11] 9 34ice 8] 3 33/C , tee hb "sets 9 12 e| 1/7 25/4 35 


52] 4th Sunday in Advent. John 1. Days’ length 9 hours 10 min. 


Sunday |24 Adam, Eve [12/10 32\@:20| 4 44 SUC Y et belist. | O17 25/4 35 
Monday |25 Christmas 1)11 32\g@6 2) sets. 2242 station: Soh S17 254 35 
Tuesday |26 Stephen Lr 321g614| 5 35/SHIC SHIO Markah sets Sf7 
Wednesd|27 John, Evan. | 2| 1 301g628| 6 36)¢ sets 9 01 e. 


35 

35 
Thursday|28 H.Innocents| 3} 2 25/4811) 7 41)f south914e. VU - 35 

35 : 


Friday —|29 Noah 3 17/7825) 8 44/¢ gr. libr. west Cin 3} 1/7 
Saturday |30 David 4 Sigh 9) 9 44/6hC 5d h sets 8 47e] 27 24/4 36 


53] Sunday after Christmas. Luke 2. Days’ length 9 hours 12 min. 


Sunday [31 Sylvester | 6 4 65gh23110 451SWO “= 9 45 | 27 244 36 


oe 


_December has $1 Days. _ 


MOON’S PHASES, éce. 
First quarter the 3rd, at 1 o’clock 37 minutes in 
the afternoon; snow or rain. 


Full moon the 1ith, at 6 o’clock 25 minutes in 


the evening; pleasant and cold. 

Last quarter the 19th, at 7 o’clock § minutes in 
the morning; stormy. 

New moon the 25th, at 11 o’clock 3 minutes in 
the evening; pleasant and frosty. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


DeceMBER: Ist, 2d, changeable; 3d. 4th, 5th, 
rain or snow; 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, cold; 10th, 11th, 
12th, clear; 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, northwest wind; 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, stormy; 21st. 22d, 23d, snow; 
24th, 25th, 26th, clear and cold; 27th, 28th, change- 
able; 29th, 30th, 31st, snow. 


Cowrt of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 4/Butler 4|Monroe At 
Bucks 4|Beaver 4|Berks 11 
Armstrong 4\Cambria 4|Huntington 11 
Indiana 4) Warren 4|Clearfield 11 
Bradford 4)Wayne 4|Somerset 11 
Allegheny 4| Montgomery 4|Montour 18 
Fayette 4|Lebanon 1\Pike 18 
aranklin ~ Snyder 11/Union 18 
Delaware 4|Northampton 11/Potter 18 
Columbia 4| Jefferson 1) Forest 18 
Juniata 4|\Sullivan 


11)Lawrence 18 
Northumberl’nd 4'M’Kean 1 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Full knee deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speaking low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily — 
Old year, you shall not die! 


He lieth still; he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day; 
He hath no other life above; 
He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
~ And the new year will take ’em away. 
_ Old year, you must not go; 
‘So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us— 
Qld year, you shall not go! 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see; 
But, though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die! / 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die! 


He was full of joke and jest; 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste. 
But he’ll be dead before! 
Everyone for his own, 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the new year, blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes to take up his own. 


How hard he breathes! Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps, the light burns low; 
’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 
Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you! 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes; tie up his chin; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door! Ha 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


1 


Russian Troops Marching over the Plains to Manchuria. 


Probably fifty thousand Russian horses pas- 
sing over the great plains of Siberia will never see 
Russia again, but will leave their bones on the 
battlefields and in the swamps and morasses by 
the roadside of their long and terrible marches. 
Some, doubtless, will die by shot and shell, but 
vastly more by starvation; though they will not 
be torn by vultures before they are dead, as 
thousands were in South Africa. 

The task Russia has in supplying her forces in 
Manchuria with food from day to day and in 


furnishing all the additional men, horses and 


other war supplies will be best understood when 
we say that from the western boundary of Russia, 
in Europe, the line extends 2,078 miles to Irkutsk, 
in Siberia. The Trans-Baikal Railroad, which 
continues the line, extends 947 miles before en. 
tering Manchuria. From the western boundary of 
Manchuria to Vladivostok is another stretch of 
1,485 miles, or a total distance of 4,510 miles; in- 
cluding the Port Arthur line, the entire distance 
is 5,156 miles. The South Manchuria Railroad 
connecting Harbin and Port Arthur is 646 miles 
long. All troops and supplies for the Russian 


forces in the theatre of war must be transported 
over these immense distances, on a single track, 
narrow-gauge road, laid with a 47-pound rail. 


The name “Manchuria,” to designate the coun- 
try of the Manchus, is not known to the Chinese, 
but was invented by French geographers. The 
Manchus are a tribe of Tartars who gained the 
ascendency in China in the seventeenth century. 
Manchu is Chinese for “pure,” and was applied by 
an ancestor of Shun-che, the first Manchu Emper- 
or of China, to his dynasty and his people. The 
Manchus resemble the Chinese only to the eye of 
a stranger, just as we think that all Chinese 
laundrymen look alike. To themselves the Man- 
chus are as distinct from Chinamen in appearance, 
as in race, and one who knows Eastern races easi- 
ly distinguishes them. Most of them are short 
and good-looking, with brown and ruddy skins. 
Their hazel eyes are so little oblique that com- 
pared with Chinamen they might easily pass mus- 
ter as Caucasians. Manchuria is less civilized 
than China, and the manufactures are backward. 


THE DIVISION OF TIME. 


No Number Which has so Many Divisors as 


Sixty. 

Why is our hour divided into sixty minutes, 
each minute sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and 
solely because in Babylonia there existed by the 
side of the decimal system of notation, another 
system, the sexagesimal, which counted by six- 
ties. Why that number should have been chosen 
is clear enough, and it speaks well for the prac- 
tical sense of those ancient Babylonian mer- 
chants. There is no number which has so many 
divisors as sixty. The Babylonians divided the 
sun’s daily journey into twenty-four parasangs, 
or 720 stadia. Each Parasang or hour was sub- 
divided into sixty minutes. A parasang is about 
a German mile, and Babylonian astronomers com- 
pared the progress made by, the sun during one 
hour at the time of the equinox to the progress 
made by a. good walker during the same time, 
both accomplishing one parasang. The whole 
course of the sun during the twenty-four equinoc- 
tial hours was fixed at twenty-four parsangs, or 
720 stadia, or 360 degrees. The system was hand- 
ed on to the Greeks, and Hipparchus, the great 


Greek philosopher, who lived about 150 B. C., in- | 


troduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptole- 
my, who wrote about 150 A. D., and whose name 
still lives in that of Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, gave still wider currency to the Babylonian 
way of reckoning time. It was carried along on 
the quiet stream of traditional knowledge through 
the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, it sailed 
down safely over the Niagara of the French Revo- 
lution. For the French, when revolutionizing 
weights, measures, coins and dates and subjecting 
all to the decimal system of reckoning, were in- 
duced by some unexplained motive to respect our 
clocks and watches, andallowed ourdials toremain 
sexagesimal, that is, Babylonian, each hour con- 
sisting of sixty minutes. Here you see again the 
wonderful coherence of the world, and how what 
we call knowledge is the result of an unbroken 
tradition of a teaching descending from father to 
son. Not more than about a hundred arms would 
reach from us to the builders of the palaces of 
Babylon, and enable us to shake hands with the 
founders of the oldest pyramids and to thank 
them for what they have done for us.—Max 
Muller. 


BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD. 


It pays to have a good dairy barn. Money is 
well invested in such an improvement. We have 
known farmers that were well-to-do and yet all 
their lives never owned a decent barn for the 
housing of their dairy cows. Barns dark in sum- 
mer and cold in winter are not places in which 
cows can be comfortable or their keepers happy 
while they are, working around them. 


which purchases 
water are swapped 
sales on the other. | 
Japan bought Toole” more 
country. The “balance of, t 
two countries turned strongly. 
Japan had to send gold acr 
square the account. +a 

Meanwhile the government f the United 
States had bought for forty 3 ion dollars the 
property of the. Panama Canal Company, which 
was owned chiefly in France. It may be that 
some of the identical gold that came from Japan 
was used in the payment for the canal. It would 
have reached Paris just when the French were 
taking a great Russian war loan. 

So, unless Russia used the proceeds of its 
French loan to buy supplies: in Paris, or to pay 
for them from that city, this gold, continuing its 
journey, may have gone to St. Petersburg, and 
have come into the possession of the country with 
which Japan is at war. On the other hand, there 
may be a return movement to Japan of the gold 
realized by the Japanese loan, which was mostly 
taken up in England and the United States. 

Gold, instead of other metals or of paper money, 
performs these journeys, because it is the articie 
in which international balances are settled. It 
serves this purpose because its value as coin and 
its face value are everywhere identical. The coin 


f war needs, 
ual in ‘this 


Ss he Pacific to 


of one country can be melted into that of another | 


without loss. 

Hence gold moves about the world regardless 
of the symbols which individual nations may 
stamp on its face. It goes from one country to 
another under the marching orders of a more 
alert ruler than either Tsar or Mikado, and that 
is old King Commerce. 


DRY QUARTERS FOR HORSES. 

In the days of muddy yards it takes a surpris- 
ingly short time for even a few horses or cattle 
to tramp a moderate sized lot into a genuine 
quagmire, and it is a positive shame to ask horses 
(or cattle, either, for that matter) to lie down 
and rest in such disgraceful quarters. At that, 
however, it does not much matter how much ask- 
ing is done, the horses will not lie down. Instead, 
they will hang around the driest spots in the 
yard where the mud is least deep and chew and 
gnaw all night. They keep awake, and must have 
something to do, so they get into one of the 
worst and most annoying habits that ever cursed 
a horse, young or old. 


s been goir on?” 
“She used jolliest little ‘youngster in the 


world.” 


“Don’t be sev! 
up, and someti 


out of focus al 


“I should hope o,” Tom replied, fervently. 
Upon second thoughts he decided to say nothing 
to his mother of the plan he had half-resolved 
upon, but wait his opportunity with Polly. It 
came in a few days, when Polly came from school 
tearful and indignant over her French mark. 

“It isn’t fair” she declared. “Margaret Judson 
didn’t do a bit better work than I, yet Margaret 
had ninety-six and I only ninety-three. I do think 
I have the hardest times!” she wailed. 

“Yes,” Tom agreed, “I think you do.” 

Polly looked at him in surprise. Tom’s attitude 
since he came home had not been sympathetic— 
that was one of her grievances. 

Tom pulled a note-book from his pocket and be- 
gan to read. 

“Monday was a horrid dull day, and your hair 
wouldn’t stay in curl and everything went wrong 
—as things always do on rainy days. Tuesday 
ba Ade went down-town, and couldn’t find any silk 

ike Lena Andrews’ and had to get a homely old 
thing that you never would like. Wednesday you 
discovered that nobody ever did understand you, 
anyway. Thursday evening at Miss Jacob’s, Miss 
Jacob acted ‘queer,’ and you wished you hadn’t 
gone. Friday Bridget let the cream custard 
curdle, when she knew it was for your favorite 
dessert! Saturday —” 

But Polly interrupted. “O Tom, don’t! I didn’t 
know I —”and then, a deluge impending, she 
rushed tumultuously from the room. 

“QO Tom!” the mother remonstrated, her own 
eyes full of tears. 

“Don’t you worry,” Tom answered. “I know 
Polly. She’s grit, and she’ll come through all 
right. I’m just helping her grow up.” 


COURT WITH INDIAN JUDGES. 


A full-blooded Indian court sits at White Eagle 
regularly each Saturday to hear misdemeanor 
cases and punish members of the Ponca and 
Otoe tribes. The court is authorized by the rules 
of the Indian Department, and the fines assessed 
are turned into a fourth class fund and expended 


in improvements at the agency. During ‘the ad- 


ministration of Major John, Jensen the court 
funds were used in building a laundry. 
The court is a court of last resort, and no de- 


|fendant has ever been known to “stand on his 


constitutional rights,” or seek to bribe the minis- 
ters of justice, who convict abcut seven out of 
every ten defendants that come before them. The 
proceedings often afford much amusement to 
spectators. The members of the court are full 
bloods, never speaking English on the bench, and 
have high ideas of their importance. Their un- 
varying rule of procedure is “sock it to ’em.” 
Each Judge is paid a salary of $10 a month. 

Renowned for his severity in condemning the 
sins that beset tribal wayfarers on the long trail 
is Chief Justice Little Soldier. He is a man of 
more than ordinary capacity and presides with 
dignity not excelled by the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. : At his right sits Associate Justice 
Big Goose, a humorist, if his twinkling eye tells 
the truth. At his left sits Associate Justice 
Rough Face, a striking type of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, wth a sinister curve in the corners 
of his mouth. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Famines in India are not due altogether to fail- 
ure of the crop in the famine regions. The country 
is inhabited by a race of agriculturists who seem 
to be unable to save anything, writes the Rev. J. 
E. Scott in his book, “In Famine Land.” Frugality 
and thrift are to them almost unknown. They 
have no power to plan for the future. If nature is 
propitious, they get a living; if the crop fails, they 
fail with it. 

In Rajputana, at the time of famine, grain 
poured in from the Northwest Provinces and else- 
where in such quantities that railway companies. 
and the merchants realized large profits, and 
wheat was on sale at a reasonable price; but as 
the poor peasant has no money, he must starve to 
death with food at his door. 

At many of the railway-stations Mr. Scott saw 
thousands of fat pigeons gorging themselves with 
grain from the loaded wagons on the siding, while 
apathetic native officials stood by and saw the 
precious food devoured in the sight of scores of 
miserable, famine-striken villagers who cried 
aloud for food. So tame had the pigeons become 
that Mr. Scott had no difficulty in catching one, 
but he was immediately warned by a policeman 
that there was no “order” to molest them. The 
pigeons. would have furnished food enough to 
keep a whole village from starving to death; but 
the high-caste Hindu would rather die of star- 
vation than kill and eat one of them. 


—Wigg—Old Happygolucky is pretty well pre- 
served, isn’t he? I wonder how he manages it. 
Wagg—I suppose he keeps out of jars. 


oe Pa ee 


HOT WATER. 


Under many conditions hot water is one of the 
most potent remedial agents that can be em- 
ployed, and often, when intelligently used, it ac- 
complishes more than drugs. 

But like many other things powerful for good, 
its abuse may prove injurious, and produce re- 
sults quite opposite to what was intended. 

The effect of warm or moderately hot water 
applied to the surface of the body is to cause the 
blood-vessels and tissues of the skin and under- 
lying regions to become relaxed, and to lose for 
the time being their natural tone. The blood 
supply of the region is much increased, and the 
pores are opened. If the entire body has been 


immersed this action produces marked changes in 


the distribution of the blood, and a considerable 
portion of this fluid is taken from the interior of 
the body and brought close to the surface. If 
cold air now strikes the body a sudden chill is 
very likely to be the result. 

This explains the great ease with which one 
takes cold after a warm bath, particularly if this 
has been prolonged, and it also suggests the natu- 
ral remedy. This is quickly to sponge the entire 
surface with cold water before using the towel, 
which should be applied briskly. In this way 
the relaxation is followed by prompt contraction, 
the circulation is made active instead of sluggish, 
and a delicious sense of vigor and stimulation is 
produced. 

Hot water is necessary properly to cleanse the 
face and neck, and to stimulate the pores to cast 
off the fatty material which might otherwise stag- 
nate and cause pimples or blackheads. Unless 
followed by a dash of cold water, however, the 
relaxed tissues are not stimulated to recontract, 
and premature wrinkles and flabbiness of the 
skin inevitably follow. Steaming the face and 
throat, although apparently beneficial at the time, 
is sure to be followed by results disastrous to the 
complexion unless counteracted in this way. 

To sponge the face and throat with hot water 
immediately before going out into the cold air is 
almost to invite taking a cold, but by systematic- 
ally following the hot water with cold water and 
brisk friction (not too vigorous on the face), the 
tissues become firm and the skin grows healthy, 
and able to throw off all impurities. The tiny 
muscles of the blood-vessels become developed 
through active use, and are trained to act prompt- 
ly, so that the tendency to colds and sore throat 
is greatly decreased. 


—‘“Tell the truth now. You are a professional 
beggar, are you not?” said the keen-faced indi- 
vidual who had been braced. “I used to think I 
was,” replied the weary wayfarer, “but since 13 
cents and an exchange ticket are all I have to 
show for a day’s work I am forced to the con- 
clusion that I am merely an amateur.” 


_ DOMESTIC 
Somebody told him thai 
than one, and his salary 
small that it seemed a 1 
days. So, as a matter: of | ( 
ried. : oa 

He had the good Inck to gets a meas girl fora 
wife who had literary ambitions. At. the end of 
the first three months they were in debt to 
everybody who would trust them, and they held a 
consultation as to whether it would be wiser to go 
into bankruptcy or move over to J 
my and retrenchment were 
meal, but in practice they went fr 
and the young husband began. 
have a worn and anxious look. 

One evening he came home Cs bundle under 
his arms, his head held high, his step buoyant 
and a gleam of triumph in his eye. His wife was 
glad to see him thus and made certain that he 
had at last got the raise in salary for which both 
had been hoping. She set the evening meal be- 
fore him and waited for him to say something. 
But, man like, he kept her waiting. At last, when 
she could stand it no longer, she asked him:— 

“What is it, George?” 

“Tye found out how to live on ten a week.” 

“Have you?” 

“Sure!” 

“Tell me.” 

“It’s all in this book,” said he, taking up Aine 
package, ‘Practical Household Economy.’ We'll 
spend the evening reading it.” 

“How much did you pay for it?” 

“Seven dollars—dollar down and fifty cents a 
week. I know it’s steep, but if it shows us how 
to live, why it’ll be cheap.” 

“Where did you get it?” 


ussed at every 
bad to worse, 


“Book agent—came to the office today—all the 


boys bought one. You don’t seem to think it’s 
much of a bargain.” 

“Well, no, I don’t think we’re built the right 
way for economy—that book agent was here and 


sold mre one, too!” 


NEEDEv ALL THE WATER. 


In a little bayou so near the beach that the low 
tide rose and fell on the overgrown banks, a 
“flat-bottom,” paddled by an old darky, was 
shelved on a mud bank. The mud was too deep 
for him to get out and push, and his manoeuvres 
with the paddle were proving less and less ef- 
fectual. 

In his exasperation he saw a woman stooping 
down at the landing some yards above to fill her 
pail from the stream. 

“Get out o’ dat!” he called out, angrily. “Ef ye 
takes a drop outen dis yere bayou till I gits afloat 
agin, I’ll mek ye pay fer it ef I hev ter wade asho’ 
ter do it!” 
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Whip this mixtur 
the cake crumbs. 
berries and blanche 
Serve very cold. 
Strawberry Roly Poly. 


Sift together one quart of sifted flour, one level 
teaspoonful of salt, and two-teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Into this cut two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and mix well with one and one-half cups of 
sweet milk.” Knead as little as possible, and roll out 
in a thin sheet. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, and 
cover thickly with fine, ripe strawberries. Sprinkle 
the berries with a little more powdered sugar, and roll 
up. Put in.a buttered baking pan and bake in a 
quick oven. Serve hot with sweetened, whipped cream. 


Strawberry Hasty Pudding. 


Gut cake or bread in nice sized pieces for individual 
serving, and lay each on a pretty china plate. Moisten 
thoroughly with thick, sweet cream which has been 
sweetened and flavored with lemon, and cover with a 
thick layer of fine, ripe strawberries. Cover with 
some more of the sweetened cream, and serve all very 
cold. ‘This is a simple dessert but a delicious one. 


Strawberry Lady Fingers. 


Beat the yolks of five eggs with half a pound of 
sugar for fifteen minutes. Add half a pound of 
blanched almonds, chopped fine, and the grated yellow 
rind of one lemon. Mix well, and add gradually half 
a pound of flour. Roll out the paste and cut into 
finger strips. Bake in a moderate oven. When done, 
let it get cool. Cook two cupfuls of strawberries with 
one cupful of sugar to a rich jam, and let cool; then 
stir in the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs, and beat 
until very stiff. Put the fingers together in pairs with 
the jam between. These must be eaten while fresh. 
Serve with or without whipped sweetened cream. 


Strawberry Layer Cake. 


Cream half a cupful of butter with two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar. Add three-fourths cupful of sweet 
milk, the whites of six eggs beaten light, and three 
cupfuls of flour in which has been sifted two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in three layers. 
Make a custard with the yolks of three eggs, the 


| grated yellow 


-|day it 


rind and juice of half a lemon, one cup- ~ 
ful of sugar, and half a cupful of butter. Cook in a. 
double boiler until the mixture thickens. Remove 
from the fire, and’stir in one cupful of crushed straw- 
berries. When partly cool, spread between layers of 
cake, bg aA with a soft boiled icing. Serve the: 
made. { y ae ‘ 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Rolled Steak. 


Have the steak of uniform thickness. For one and 
one-half pounds prepare the filling as follows: Mix to- 
gether five tablespoonfuls bread crumbs, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, a little pepper and sage, and two teaspoon- 
fuls chopped onion. Scald the onions, to soften them 
and remove the strong flavor, before adding to the 
crumbs. Moisten the mixture with milk. Wipe the 
steak with a damp cloth. Spread the filling over the 
meat and roll it up. Sew the ends and tie a string 
around it to keep it together. 

Peel and slice an onion and brown it in a table- 
spoonful of drippings; then put the browned onion in 
a pudding dish. eat the fat, put the steak in and 
turn it until it changes color all over, then put it with 
the onion in the pudding dish. Add two tablespoon- 


-|fuls boiling water and set it on the floor of a hot oven. 


Bake one hour, basting every ten minutes. When done 
put it on a very hot platter. Mix a tablespoonful of 
flour with enough of cold water to make a smooth 
paste, stir in the gravy and boil five minutes. Serve 
with the steak. 

Potato and Meat Pie. 


Chop cold meat fine, remove the bones, fat and 
gristle. Measure the meat into a pudding dish, taking 
to each cup of meat 1-3 cup of gravy or meat stock, 
or 1-4 cup of water. Adding a little chopped parsley. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 

Boil and mash potatoes, and spread the mashed 
potatoes as a crust over the meat and gravy. Bake 
the pie on the grate of the oven until golden-brown. 
It will require from 20 to 30 minutes. 

Riced Meat. 


Cut the cold beef or mutton into small thin slices. 
Butter a pudding dish and sprinkle a layer of bread 
crumbs on the bottom of it. Spread ina layer of the 
meat and then put in a layer of boiled rice. Continue 
with alternate layers of meat and boiled rice. Add - 
two-thirds of a cup of gravy or stewed tomatoes. Cover 
over the top with 1-3 cup bread crumbs, mixed with 
one tablespoonful melted butter. Bake on the grate of 
the oven until golden-brown. 

Brown Betty Pudding. 


Pare, quarter and slice three medium-sized apples. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls butter and add one cup of: 
bread crumbs. Mix one-fourth cup sugar with one- 
half of the grated rind of a lemon and one-third of a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. Butter an earthen pudding 
dish, scatter in one-third of the crumbs, one-half of the 
apples and one-half of the sugar, squeeze in a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Add another layer of crumbs, 
apples and sugar, with a little more lemon juice and 
then spread the remaining crumys as a crust over the 
top. Add one-fourth cup boiling water, cover and 
bake on the floor of the oven until the apples are soft, 
then remove cover, brown on the grate, and serve 
with cream or cold soft custard. 
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Prune Pudding. 


To make prune pudding stew until tender one 
pound of prunes which have been soaked... over 


ES Prune Jelly Pudding. 


Simmer gently large, finely flavored prunes until 
tender, being careful to keep the skins from breaking. 
Drain free from syrup and place in a pretty glass 
dish. Break up a mold of lemon jelly and place in 
and about the prunes to give it the appearance of 
having been made together. Whip one pint of cream 
stiff with half a cup of powdered sugar, flavor with a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, pile over the pudding, and set 
away to get very cold. 


Stuffed Prunes. 


Cover with cold water one pound of prunes which 
have been carefully washed, allow them to soak for 
twelve hours. Drain the and save the water 
in which they were soaked e pits from the 
fruit, being careful not t hape of the 
prunes. Place an almond blanched 
and slightly roasted in the i 
has been removed. Add t 


one yolk at a tim t 
yolks have been added 
‘cup of sifted granulat 
vanilla extract, and, J 
fourths of a cup of finely- flour, in which three- 
fourths of a teaspoonful of baking powder has been 
thoroughly sifted. Boil and pit fifteen prunes, chop 
them fine, add the juice of half a lemon and half a 
cup of sugar. Buttera pudding dish and pour in the 
mixture, add° the sponge 
twenty-five minutes. - 


= Prune Almond Jelly. 


Soak one pound of prunes over night, in the morn- 
ing stew them gently in the water in which they were 
soaked until perfectly tender. Remove the stones 
and sweeten to taste with granulated sugar. Soak 
half a box of gelatine in a little cold water for ten 
minutes, then add sufficient hot prune juice to thor- 
owghly dissolve the gelatine. 

dd the juice of one lemon and two tablespoonfuls 
of blanched almonds. Wet a border mold with cold 
water, pour in the jelly and set aside to harden. When. 
ready to serve unmold the jelly and serve with whipped 
cream piled in the center. Se: 


and bake for twenty to 
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